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PIONEER    WOMEN    OF    UTAH. 


Of  all  the  virtues  that  uniting  frame 
The  lofty  column  reared  to  duty's  name, 

Whose  summit  pencils  on  the  glowing  sky 
The  deeds  of  those  whose  names  refuse  to  die, 

O'er  crowning  all — all-conquering  device — 
Is  woman's  life  of  love,  self-sacrifice. 

It  has  been  tersely  and  truly  said,  of 
men,  that  some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  same  is  true  of  women, 
though  what  is  understood  by  greatness 
may  differ,  as  the  minds  of  men  and  wo- 
men differ. 

There  is  the  greatness  of  the  mountain 
and  the  ocean,  which  is  merely  size  and 
bulk  and  majesty  of  aspect;  the  greatness 
of  rank  and  station,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  greatness  or  littleness  of 
the  holder  and  occupant;  the  greatness 
of  intellect,  of  genius,  so  often  per- 
verted and  abused;  and  finally  the  great- 
ness of  the  soul,  which  is  superior  good- 
ness, magnanimity,  nobility  of  mind  and 
character. 

It  was  doubtless  the  greatness  of  office, 
or  position,  that  Shakspeare  meant — for 
he  was  the  author  of  the  sentiment— when 
he  said  that  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.  All  other  kinds  of  greatness 
must  be  merited.  "There  is  no  excel- 
lence without  labor."  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  intelligence,  which  is  the  great- 
ness and  the  glory  of  the  Gods. 

The  grandest  quality  of  greatness  is  un- 
selfishness, that  divine  love,  that  godlike 
strength  of  character  which,  with  every 
opportunity  to  gratify  self,  denies  self  for 
the  good  of  others,  and,  withstanding  all 
temptation,  adheres  heroically  to  principle. 


When  the  true  history  of  this  world  is 
written,  from  the  note-books  of  the  record- 
ing angels,  and  that  great  lie  called  "his- 
tory," with  its  favoritisms  and  flatteries, 
its  slanders  and  prejudices,  is  laid  bare 
and  demolished,  or  at  all  events  expur- 
gated and  revised,  it  will  be  found  that 
many,  now  named  first,  will  be  last, 
while  others  who  were  ignored  and  es- 
teemed as  naught,  will  stand  among  the 
great,  as  heroes  and  heroines  of  history. 

That  the  three  noble  women  of  our 
narrative  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  that 
class  who  have  greatness — the  greatness 
of  famous  position — thrust  upon  them, 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  not  of  their 
seeking  that  they  became  noted  as  the 
three  white  women  who,  so  far  as  known, 
first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  this  favored 
valley.  By  chance  or  destiny,  the  dis- 
tinction was  literally  "thrust  upon  them." 
But  was  this  the  sum  of  their  greatness  ? 
Had  they  naught  besides  this  noble 
notoriety,  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  future 
ages.  Let  the  record  of  their  sainted 
lives  answer.     Here  it  is: 

HARRIET  PAGE  WHEELER  YOUNG. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Hillsborough,  Hillsborough 
County,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  seventh 
of  September,  1803.  She  was  the  first 
issue  of  marriage  between  Oliver  Wheeler 
and  Hannah  Ashby,  the  former  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  latter  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Harriet  had 
three  brothers;  Charles  Oliver,  Henry 
Hammond,  and  Benjamin  Franklin;  and 
an  only  sister — Clarissa  Caroline. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Wheeler  family 
were  from  Wales,  whence  they  emigrated 
to    America     five     generations     before 
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Harriet  was  born,  and  settled  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  three  brothers — the 
proverbial  number — who  came  across  the 
great  deep  to  found  new  homes  in  the 
wild  and  wondrous  west,  were  Abraham, 
Simon  and  Oliver.  The  last-named  had 
three  sons — Sampson,  Oliver,  and  Simon. 
Of  these,  Simon  was  killed  by  Indians. 
Oliver  his  brother  was  the  father  of  four 
sons,  namely :  Abraham,  Oliver,  Samp- 
son and  Jonathan.  This  Oliver  had  five 
sons :  Jonathan,  Oliver,  Asa,  Joel  and 
Reuben.  The  fourth  Oliver  married 
Hebsibeth  Monroe,  who  bore  him  eleven 
children,  four  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
ten  of  whom  are  named  in  the  family 
record  as  follows  :  Eli,  Reuben,  Amos, 
Oliver,  Abbie,  Louise,  Esther,  Anna, 
Anna  2,  and  Betsey.  Oliver  the  fifth  was 
Harriet's  father. 

A  year  or  two  after  her  birth,  and 
before  any  further  increase  in  the 
family,  her  parents  removed  from  Hills- 
borough, her  own  and  her  father's  birth- 
place, to  Salem,  Essex  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  birth-place  of  her  mother. 
From  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  Harriet 
was  kept  at  school,  after  which  she  went 
to  work  in  one  of  the  Salem  factories, 
where  she  learned  to  spin  flax  and  wool, 
at  which  she  became  very  expert.  Her 
mother  then  taught  her  to  weave,  and 
she  also  became  an  accomplished  milliner 
and  an  excellent  cook.  It  was  the  mother's 
laudable  ambition  that  her  daughter 
should  be  a  proficient  house- wife,  a  help- 
meet in  very  deed  to  the  man  she  was  to 
marry.  Who  this  man  would  be,  how- 
ever, was  as  yet  unknown. 

She  was  not  a  girl  to  take  up  with  any- 
body ;  she  would  marry  a  good  man  or 
none  at  all — one  who  was  her  equal,  mor- 
ally at  least,  and  could  bestow  upon  her 
at  the  altar  a  name  as  honorable  as  the 
one  she  would  there  relinquish. 

A  young  man  named  Coates  once  paid 
court  to  her.  Learning  of  his  immoral 
habits,  she  forthwith  broke  off  with  him, 
refusing  to  longer  receive  his  visits.  He 
however,  persisted  in  his  attentions, 
so  that  to  avoid  him  she  left  home  and 
took  refuge  at  a  friend's  house  some  dis- 
tance away.  Finding  out  her  where- 
abouts, young  Coates,  who   was  intoxi- 


cated, went  to  the  place  where  she  was 
staying.  Harriet  chanced  at  the  time  to 
be  alone.  Bqing  denied  admittance  as 
soon  as  his  identity  and  condition  were 
discovered,  he  attempted  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  house  through  the 
basement.  Harriet,  thoroughly  alarmed, 
though  maintaining  her  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  for  which  she  was 
noted,  finding  she  could  not  prevent 
the  drunken  marauder  from  getting  in, 
looked  about  for  some  means  of  defense 
or  escape.  She  did  not  faint,  as  many 
girls  would  have  done,  thus  putting  her- 
self in  the  power  of  her  pursuer,  but 
having  no  weapon,  and  finding  it  was 
her  only  recourse,  sought  safety  in 
flight.  Running  upstairs,  she  passed 
through  the  attic,  out  upon  the 
roof,  jumped  thence  to  another  roof 
several  feet  below,  then  to  the  ground, 
and  scaling  a  high  fence,  ran  breathless 
to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  where  she 
was  safe  from  further  intrusion  or  pursuit. 

We  next  hear  of  her  as  the  wife  of 
Isaac  Decker,  to  whom  she  was  married 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  presumably  at 
or  near  the  little  town  of  Phelps,  in 
Ontario  County,  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  hill  Cumorah.  She  had 
come  there  as  a  school-teacher,  where  she 
formed  his  acquaintance.  At  the  time  of 
her  marriage  she  was  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Nineteen  months  later,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1822,  her  first  child  was  born,  a 
daughter,  named  Lucy,  now  one  of  the 
widows  of  the  late  President  Brigham 
Young.  Her  next  two  children,  a  son 
named  Charles,  and  her  name-sake 
daughter  Harriet  (Mrs.  Hanks)  were 
also  born  at  Phelps. 

The  Decker  family  then  removed  to 
Freedom,  Catteraugus  County,  in  the 
same  state,  where,  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
1828,  another  daughter  was  born,  whom 
they  named  for  her  aunt,  Clarissa  Caro- 
line, and  who  was  destined  like  her 
mother,  to  become  famous  as  one  of  the 
three  pioneer  women  of  Utah.  Harriet's 
fifth  child,  a  daughter,  who  became  Mrs. 
Fanny  Little,  was  likewise  born  at  Free- 
dom. 

A  year  or  two  later,  Harriet  with  her 
husband  and  family  removed  from  "York 
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State"  and  settled  in  New  Portage,  Port- 
age County,  Ohio.  It  was  here  that  the 
Gospel  found  them,  and  they  united  their 
destinies  with  those  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  They 
subsequently  removed  from  New  Portage 
to  Franklin,  a  day's  travel  from  Kirtland, 
then  the  headquarters  of  the  Church. 

Isaac  Decker  was. a  well-to-do  farmer  ; 
and  the  family  at  this  time  were  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.  A  test  now 
came  to  prove  them,  whether  as  Saints 
they  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  their  all  upon 
the  altar  of  duty  and  devotion,  or,  like 
many  professing  to  be  Saints,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  trial,  they  would 
be  found  wanting. 

One  evening  in  the  winter  of  1836-7,  or 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  came  to  the  house  of 
Isaac  Decker,  in  Franklin.  He  confided 
to  him  some  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  Kirtland,  more  especially  its  financial 
status,  which  was  then  in  a  precarious 
condition.  The  Kirtland  bank,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  then  sweep- 
ing over  the  Church,  threatening  its 
spiritual  existence,  was,  owing  to  the 
dishonesty  of  some  of  its  officials  and  the 
schemes  of  outside  combinations,  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  needed  to  tide  over  the  criti- 
cal time,  save  the  financial  credit  of  the 
Church,  and  prevent  the  bank  from 
breaking.  Isaac  Decker  was  asked  to 
supply  a  large  portion  of  this  amount,  to 
replace  stolen  money  and  break  the  "run" 
being  made  upon  the  institution.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  heroic. 
The  Deckers  sacrificed  everything : 
house,  farm,  live-stock,  even  their  house- 
hold furniture,  was  sold  to  raise  the  sum 
required  and  buy  up  the  bank's  floating 
paper.  But  all  in  vain.  The  opposing 
combinations  were  too  strong.  Counter- 
feits of  the  Kirtland  bills  were  put  in  cir- 
culation, and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
prevent,  the  ruin  of  the  b?nk  was  accom- 
plished. In  common  with  many  similar 
institutions  throughout  the  country — for 
it  was  a  year  of  general  financial  disas- 
ter— it  went  down  in  the  ruinous  crash  of 
1837. 


The  Decker  family  were  now  penniless, 
without  a  dollar  in  the  world,  save  in  the 
bushels  of  worthless  paper  they  had 
sacrificed  their  all  to  redeem.  In  this 
sorry  plight  they  came  to  Kirtland,  in  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1837,  just  as  the  Church, 
or  the  main  body  thereof,  on  account  of 
persecution  and  apostasy,  was  preparing 
to  abandon  that  region  and  migrate  to 
Missouri.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Decker  family  to  go  also,  but  they  were 
without  means '  to  undertake  such  a 
journey,  which  was  one  of  a  thousand 
miles,  over  rivers  and  through  forests  to 
the  nation's  frontier. 

In  this  hour  of  extremity  they  found  a 
staunch  friend  in  Lorenzo  D.  Young, 
brother  of  Apostle  Brigham  Young,  who 
sold  his  farm,  and  with  the  proceeds 
fitted  out  several  teams  to  convey  himself, 
his  family  and  friends  to  Missouri.  With 
characteristic  generosity,  Brother  Lorenzo 
gave  one  of  his  teams  to  Isaac  Decker, 
and  otherwise  helped  to  prepare  him  for 
the  journey,  which  they  performed  in 
company. 

They  left  Kirtland  in  October,  1837,  and 
traveled  slowly  to  the  southwest,  stop- 
ing  to  rest  and  recruit  along  the  way.  At 
Dublin,  Indiana,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  his  brother  Hyrum,  and 
President  Brigham  Young,  who  had  fled 
from  the  fury  of  Kirtland  mobs,  and  with 
their  families  and  these  friends  now  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Missouri.  The  Prophet  and 
his  party  arrived  at  Far  West,  Caldwell 
County,  then  the  Church's  headquarters, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1838. 

By  the  counsel  of  the  Prophet,  Lorenzo 
and  his  friends,  the  Deckers,  settled  in 
Daviess  County,  where  they  remained 
until  autumn,  when  the  mob  troubles  in 
that  locality  compelled  them  to  seek 
refuge  with  the  Saints  in  Far  West.  . 

After  the  fall  of  the  city,  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  Joseph  and  other  brethren 
in  Missouri  jails,  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saints  from  the  state  before  the  inhuman 
decree  of  Governor  Boggs,  Isaac  and 
Harriet  Decker,  with  their  five  children, 
fled  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  they  shared 
in  the  hospitable  reception  extended  to 
the  homeless  refugees  by  the  kindly  dis- 
posed people  of  Illinois.     From  Quincy, 
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the  Deckers  went  to  Winchester,  in  Scott 
County,  where  they  resided  several  years. 
It  was  here  that  Harriet's  son,  Isaac 
Perry  was  born. 

Nauvoo  now  became  the  chief  gather- 
ing place  of  the  Saints,  and  in  1841,  Har- 
riet Decker,  with  her  husband  and  family, 
took  up  her  abode  there.  On  their  way 
to  Nauvoo,  they  tarried  through  the 
winter  at  Warsaw. 

A  slight  and  delicate  creature,  she  is 
described  as  being  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  but  possessing  all  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  a  genuine  daughter  of  New 
England. 

For  some  reason,  not  fully  explained, 
but  doubtless  sufficient  in  itself,  Isaac 
and  Harriet  Decker  now  separated,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
she  was  married  to  Lorenzo  D.Young,  the 
faithful  friend  of  herself  and  family  dur- 
ing their  trials  and  vicissitudes  in  Kirtland 
and  Missouri.  This  ceremony  took  place 
in  Nauvoo  on  the  9th  of  March,  1843. 
Her  daughter  Lucy  had  previously  been 
sealed  in  plural  marriage  to  President 
Brigham  Young. 

The  Prophets  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were 
martyred  on  the  27th  of  June,  1844. 
On  September  15th  of  that  year,  Harriet 
bore  to  her  husband,  Lorenzo  D.  Young, 
their  first  child,  a  son,  whom  they  named 
John  Brigham.  He  died  on  the  day  he 
was  born. 

Next  came  the  exodus  of  the  Saints 
from  Illinois.  Harriet  Young,  with  her 
husband  and  children,  crossed  the  frozen 
Mississippi  in  the  month  of  February, 
1846,  and  joined  the  Camp  of  Israel,  then 
forming  on  Sugar  Creek.  After  many 
hardships  and  privations,  shared  in  com- 
mon with  her  fellow  pilgrims  and  exiles, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  they  reached 
the  Missouri  River,— "Winter  Quarters," 
where  for  the  present  we  will  leave  her, 
while  returning  to  trace  to  the  same 
point  the  footsteps  of  her  sister  pioneers. 

CLARA    DECKER   YOUNG. 

As  already  stated  the  second  of  our 
three  heroines  was  the  daughter  of  the 
first.  Clara  Decker,  the  fourth  child  of 
Isaac  and  Harriet  Decker,  was  born  at 
Freedom,  Catteraugus  County,  New 
I    York,    on  the    22d  of  July,    1828.      She 


was  always  a  delicate  child,  being 
afflicted  with  asthma  from  her  earliest 
years,  and  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
ten,  her  fond  parents  had  scarcely  any  hope 
of  rearing  her.  They  little  dreamed  that 
she  would  live  to  become  a  noted 
woman  of  the  century,  and  successfully 
endure  the  toils  and  trials  of  a  pilgrimage 
which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

Clara  was  not  quite  three  years  old, 
when  she  met  with  a  fearful  and  well-nigh 
fatal  accident,  the  painful  details  of  which 
can  scarely  be  read  without  a  shudder. 
It  was  a  day  in  March.  Her  father  was 
busy  chopping  in  the  wood-shed,  when 
little  Clara,  who  was  nearly  always  at  his 
heels,  toddled  out  to  where  he  was  work- 
ing. She  drew  near  unobserved,  as  he 
was  bending  over,  intent  upon  his  task, 
and  as  he  raised  his  axe  to  strike,  ran 
right  under  it.  Before  he  could  prevent, 
the  blow  descended,  and,  terrible  to  tell, 
almost  cleft  the  skull  of  the  little  inno- 
cent, who  fell  to  the  ground,  as  the  horri- 
fied parent  supposed,  dead.  Half  in- 
sane with  grief,  he  bore  her  to  the  house, 
where  the  startled  and  stricken  mother 
and  family  shared  in  his  sorrow  and 
despair. 

A  young  surgeon  chanced  to  be  living 
in  the  family,  so  that  immediate  aid 
was  at  hand,  although  life  was  then 
deemed  extinct.  Seizing  upon  the  for- 
lorn hope  that  possibly  the  child  might 
not  be  dead,  but  only  stunned,  it  being 
discovered  that  the  thick  wadding  of  the 
little  woolen  hood  she  wore  had  partly 
broken  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  prevented 
the  axe  from  penetrating  to  the  brain, 
the  surgeon  experimentally  put  a  spoon- 
ful of  liquor  between  her  lips,  whereupon 
she  moved  one  of  her  fingers.  Finding 
that  she  was  alive,  every  possible  effort 
was  made  to  restore  her,  and  with 
eventual  success,  though  for  six  months 
the  little  sufferer  hovered  between  life 
and  death,  and  was  anxiously  watched, 
night  and  day,  the  house  meanwhile  be- 
ing kept  almost  deathly  still.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  before  little  Clara  spoke  a 
loud  word. 

The  wound,  which  was  a  long  gash 
running  back  near  the  middle  of  the 
head,  was  stitched,  and  finally  it  healed, 
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though  leaving  a  deep   scar,    which  re- 
mained to  her  dying  day. 

When  Clara  was  about  five  years  old, 
her  parents  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
first  settling  in  the  town  of  Portage,  and 
afterwards  in  Franklin,  as  has  been  related. 
From  that  time  until  she  was  fifteen, 
her  history  in  general  is  identical  with 
that  of  her  mother.  The  long  and 
arduous  journey  from  Kirtland  to 
Missouri,  the  mob  riots  in  Daviess 
County,  the  seige  and  sacking  of  Far 
West,  the  wintry  exodus  from  Mis- 
souri to  Illinois,  with  all  the  hardships 
and  horrors  of  those  war-like  times, 
doubtless  made  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sions upon  the  mind  of  the  little  girl  of 
ten  years,  who  was  being  disciplined 
in  the  school  of  adversity  for  the  rugged 
destinies  of  her  remarkable  future. 
Though  still  in  delicate  health,  she  had 
inherited  her  mother's  plucky  spirit,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind  and  power 
of  patient  endurance  that  never  deserted 
her. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  she 
underwent  a  long  and  severe  spell  of 
sickness,  during  which  her  life  was  many 
times  despairedvof.  By  the  blessing  of 
God  she  was  finally  raised  up  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  her  mortal  mission. 

Clara  married  when  very  young.  She 
was  not  yet  sixteen,  when  on  the 
eighth  of  May,  1843,  in  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  she  gave  her  heart  and  hand  to 
one  of  God's  greatest  and  noblest  sons, 
Brigham  Young,  the  future  leader  of 
Israel,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

As  is  well  known,  the  principle  of 
plural  marriage,  had  been  practiced 
in  the  Church,  secretly — owing  to  the 
prejudice  and  persecution  it  was  fore- 
seen it  would  evoke — for  some  time 
before  the  revelation  of  July  12th,  1843, 
was  written.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the 
marriage  of  Clara  Decker,  following  that  of 
her  sister  Lucy,  antedated  the  writing, 
though  not  the  original  giving  of  the  reve- 
lation,   a  little  more  than  two   months. 

Clara  dwelt  in  Nauvoo  during  the 
troublous  times  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  Prophet's  martyrdom, 
patiently  and  bravely  enduring  her  por- 


tion of  the  brunt  of  persecution.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  Saints,  to  save 
themselves  from  being  slaughtered  by  the 
mobs  that  banded  against  them,  would  be 
forced  to  forsake  again  their  hard-earned 
homes,  and  seek  that  peace  and  freedom 
among  savages  of  the  wilderness  which 
Christian  civilization  and  their  country's 
laws  denied  them,  Clara  accompanied 
her  husband  and  her  people  in  the  exo- 
dus of  '46,  and  joining  the  camp  of  the 
exiles  on  Sugar  Creek,  proceeded  with 
them  to  Winter  Quarters. 

ELLEN  SANDERS   KIMBALL. 

Away  off  in  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
in  the  village  or  parish  of  Ten,  in  Tele- 
marken,  was  born,  in  the  year  1824,  the 
little  girl  who  in  after  years  became 
known  as  Ellen  Sanders  Kimball.  It 
may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  no 
part  of  this  name  was  hers  originally. 
Her  maiden  name,  Ellen  Sanders,  was 
bestowed  upon  her  in  America,  after  she 
had  emigrated  to  this  land,  doubtless  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  more  easily  pro- 
nounced than  the  Norwegian  name  with 
which  she  was  christened,  as  an  infant,  in 
her  far  off  native  land. 

Her  father  was  Ysten  Sondrason,  a 
farmer.  Her  mother's  name,  Aasa. 
Ellen's  full  title  in  Norwegian  was 
Aagaata  Ysten  Dater  Bake,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  Aagaata,  Ysten's 
daughter,  of  the  Bake  farm.  Ellen — for  so 
we  shall  continue  to  call  her — was  the 
third-born  of  her  father's  household, 
there  being,  in  all,  seven  children,  five 
girls  and  two  boys,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  birth  as  follows:  Caroline,  Mar- 
garet, Ellen,  Harriet  (Helga)  Sondra, 
Aasa,  and  Ole,  surnamed  George. 

Ellen's  father,  as  said,  was  a  farmer, 
and  though  not  wealthy,  was  considered 
prosperous  in  that  country,  where  the  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
dollars,  which  would  probably  have  cov- 
ered the  value  of  his  earthly  posses- 
sions, was  esteemed  at  that  time,  among 
folk  of  his  class,  quite  a  fortune. 

In  what  manner  Ellen  passed  her 
earlier  years,  up  to  the  time  she  was 
thirteen,  in  the  absence  of  any  record  of 
facts,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  im- 
agination.    As   a   farmer's   daughter,    in 
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the  midst  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
Norway,  her  life  was  doubtless  of  a  frugal 
and  peaceful  character,  and  her  habits  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty.  She  was  possessed 
of  a  kind  and  sympathetic  heart,  a  hospi- 
table nature,  though  not  always  of  a 
happy  disposition.  Her  moods  were 
frequently  extremes;  sometimes  merry, 
sometimes  melancholy.  Her  mind  was 
intelligent,  and  her  spirit  brave  and  true. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1837,  when 
Ellen  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  her 
parents,  with  a  view  to  improving  their 
temporal  condition,  and  providing  more 
liberally  for  the  future  of  their  children, 
resolved  on  emigrating  to  America. 
The  farm  was  accordingly  sold  and  the 
family  fitted  out  for  the  journey.  Leav- 
ing home,  they  set  out  for  Skeen  or 
Dramen,  and  embarked  for  Gotten- 
borg,  Sweden,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
early  part  of  June.  They  there  took 
passage  on  board  a  Swedish  brig,  laden 
with  iron,  bound  for  New  York.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  was  a  Norwegian, 
though  the  crew  were  Swedish. 

Among  the  passengers,  likewise  emi- 
grating with  his  parents  to  the  New  World, 
was  a  young  lad  named  Canute  Peterson, 
now  well  and  favorable  known  as  the 
president  of  the  Sanpete  Stake  of  Zion. 
At  that  time  he  was  about  Ellen's  age, 
both  of  them  having  been  born  in  the  year 
1824.  If  young  Peterson  possessed  the 
same  genial  qualities  that  characterize  the 
man  to-day — which  there  is  no  reason  to 
question — he  doubtless  did  much  for  the 
homeless  emigrants,  his  countrymen,  in 
whiling  away  the  tedium  of  the  long  ocean 
voyage.  The  Hogan  family,  relatives  of 
the  Sondrasons,  also  emigrated  in  the 
same  ship. 

Several  weeks  upon  the  sea,  with  no 
incident  of  particular  interest  occurring, 
and  our  immigrants  landed  in  safety  at 
New  York,  about  the  middle  of  August. 
From  there  they  went  to  Chicago. 
Ellen  with  her  parents  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  then  separated  from  the  Petersons 
and  Hogans,  who  settled  in  Illinois,  and 
proceeded  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  where 
her  father  took  up  some  land,  built  a 
house,  plowed  and  put  in  crops.  He 
was  a  man  of  generous  nature,  so  much  so 


that  he  had  retained  but  little  of  the  means 
realized  from  the  sale  of  his  possessions 
in  Norway.  After  paying  for  the  passage 
of  himself  and  family  over- the  ocean,  he 
had  quite  a  sum  of  money  left,  but  had 
loaned  or  given  away  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  poor  people  whom  he  met 
on  the  way.  But  he  had  a  stout  heart 
and  a  strong  arm,  and  went  to  work  with 
a  will  to  found  a  new  home  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption. 

About  a  year  after  they  landed  in 
America,  Ellen's  mother  sickened  and 
died,  probably  from  the  effects  of  fever  and 
ague,  which  prevailed  in  the  region  where 
they  lived.  Her  elder  sister  Margaret  had 
died  some  time  before.  About  three  weeks 
after  her  mother's  death,  her  father,  who 
was  sick  at  the  same  time,  also  succumbed 
and  passed  away.  Thus,  thick  and  fast, 
misfortunes  fell  upon  them. 

The  orphaned  children,  left  among 
strangers,  soon  lost  what  remained  of 
their  parents'  property.  A  year  or  two 
after  their  father's  death  they  re- 
moved from  Indiana  to  Illinois,  making 
their  way  to  La  Salle  County  in  that 
State,  where  their  relatives  and  others 
speaking  their  native  tongue  resided. 
Here  the  homeless  children  separated, 
the  girls  finding  employment  as  hired 
helps  in  families,  and  the  boys  in 
time,  securing  labor  suited  to  their  ten- 
der years.  They  were  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  town  of  Ottawa,  where 
Ellen  lived  in  service  for  a  while. 

•Up  to  this  time,  neither  she  nor  her 
relatives  had  ever  heard  ol  Mormonism; 
or  if  hearing  of  it,  had  formed  any  definite 
idea  of  the  new  religion  which  at  that  time 
had  swept,  over  several  of  the  States 
and  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  government  at  Washington. 
The  Latter-day  Saints,  after  abandoning 
Kirtland  for  Missouri,  and  being  expelled 
from  that  State,  were  now  gathering  at 
Commerce,  Hancock  County,  Illinois, 
the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Nauvoo. 
It  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  La  Salle. 

Some  time  in  the  year'  1842,  an  Elder 
named  George  P.  Dykes  and  a  fellow 
missionary  named  Hendrickson  came 
from  Nauvoo  to  La  Salle,  preaching  the 
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Gospel  in  that  neighborhood.  This  was 
Ellen's  introduction  to  Mormonism. 
Subsequently,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
that  year,  she  joined  the  Church,  being 
baptized,  with  her  brother  Sondra,  by  an 
Elder  named  Duall  Her  sister  Harriet 
embraced  the  Gospel  several  months 
later.  A  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  raised  up 
at  La  Salle,  numbering  nearly  one  hun- 
dred souls,  Ole  Hyer  being  its  presi- 
dent, and  young  Canute  Peterson  one  of 
its  members. 

Sometime  afterward,  Apostles  Brigham 
Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  visited  the  place  to  organize  a 
stake  of  Zion  to  be  called  "New  Nor- 
way." Some  surveys  were  made,  but 
the  project  was  then  abandoned. 

In  October,  1844,  several  months  after 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophets  Joseph 
and  Hyrum,  Ellen  and  Harriet  Sanders, 
with  their  little  brother  Sondra,  and 
Canute  Peterson,  went  to  Nauvoo, 
arriving  in  that  city — thenceforth,  till  the 
exodus,  to  be  the  home  of  the  two  sisters 
— a  day  or  two  before  the  general  confer- 
ence.    Sondra  returned  to  La  Salle  with 


Jacob  Anderson,  his  employer,  who  had 
brought  the  party  in  his  team  to  Nauvoo. 

Ellen  and  Harriet  continued  to  "live 
out"  after  taking  up  their  abode  in  the 
city  of  the  Saints,  the  former  first  dwell- 
ing in  the  family  of  Brother  Charles  C. 
Rich.  Subsequently  she  became  an  in- 
mate of  the  home  of  Apostle  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  whom  she  married,  obeying  the 
celestial  law.  They  were  sealed  in  the 
Nauvoo  Temple  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1846.  Her  sister  Harriet  was  sealed  to 
him  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 
Both  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
President  Brigham  Young. 

In  the  exodus  of  the  following  February, 
Ellen  accompanied  her  husband  and  his 
family  across  the  icy  Mississippi,  and 
shared  in  all  the  toils  and  vicissitudes  of 
,the  journey  of  that  year,  the  summer  of 
which  found  them  with  the  vanguard  of 
their  people,  at  Winter  Quarters.  From 
this  point,  in  the  spring  of  '47,  went 
forth  the  immortal  band,  of  whom  she 
was  one,  to  seek  a  safe  retreat,  a  refuge 
for  her  homeless  people  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Orson  F.   Whitney. 
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Sketch  for  a  Love  Tale  of  the  Sierras. 

by  alfred   lambourne. 

Book  the  Third. — Beat  by  the  Storm. 


GATHERED   THREADS. 

Yes,  it  is  rarely  that  one  sees  a  place 
more  fair  than  that — the  little  valley  in 
which  nestles  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara — 
at  least,  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  before 
it  had  lost  that  half-asleep,  dreamy  look, 
which  makes  perfect  the  charm  of  such 
seaside  towns.  Nature's  sweetest  smile 
rested  upon  it.  The  drowsy  life  that 
went  forward  among  the  black-garbed 
Friars  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire 
valley.  Proudly  the  quaint  old  Mission 
building,  from  its  stand  on  the  hill  top, 
looked  forth  across  the  green  masses  of 
semi-tropical  foliage,  the  yellow  sands  of 
the  beach,  a   mile  away,  and  the  slow, 


lazy  waves  that  broke  upon  them.  And 
further,  too,  out  over  the  waters  of  the 
channel,  toward  the  distant  islands  be- 
yond— the  San  Miguel,  the  Santa  Rosa, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  and,  faintly  discernible, 
Anacapa.  The  Friars,  we  say,  and  their 
old  building,  lent  a  peaceful  drowsiness 
to  the  scene.  The  notes  of  the  bell  that 
hung  in  the  west  tower,  though  it  had 
somewhat  of  a  harsh  toned  voice  near  by, 
grew  soft  ere  the  outermost  of  their  con- 
centric waves  of  sound  had  reached  the 
nearest  mountain  foot  or  was  half-way  out 
over  the  narrow  valley.  There  was 
peace,  too,  in  the  gentle  plashing  of  the 
fountain  that  stood  by  the  pepper  trees, 
in   front  of   the  lon2f  colonnade   of   the 
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Friar's  dormitcwy;  and  in  the  incessant 
cooing  of  the  doves,  that  haunted  the 
belfry  tower  or  strutted  upon  the  big,  red 
tiles  of  the  Mission  roof. 

And  never  more  fair  than  when  the  sun 
had  sunk  low — across  the  western  ocean 
floor — and  the  valley  lay  cool  in  the 
evening  shadows,  though  yet  the  rosy 
beams  fell  upon  the  Mission  walls,  and  on 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
mountains,  or  when,  an  hour  later  per- 
haps, the  full  moon  came  up  above  their 
wild  summit  crags  and  touched  with  her 
paly  light,  the  white  tombs  in  the  place  of 
the  dead,  silvering  the  yew  trees  there, 
and  the  long,  slender,  gray  leaves  of  the 
olive  tree  in  the  Friar's  garden. 

Always  declaiming,  perhaps  my  reader 
will  say,  always  declaiming  about  some 
wondrous  scene,  until  we  are  weary  of  it. 
But  O,  dear  friend,  judge  not  too  harshly. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  fair  on  this 
earth  of  ours,  if  we  seek  it.  And  bethink 
you — Is  it  unwise  to  tell  of  it  ? 

Thither,  to  this  fair  valley,  then,  the 
progress  of  our  story  takes  us.  Months 
had  passed  since  the  incidents  occurred, 
narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

How  shall  I  gather  up  the  threads  of 
their  events  ?  How  tell  their  happenings, 
during  these  days,  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  concerned  ? 

Spring  held  sway  in  the  valley  and 
along  the  adjacent  coast.  From  the 
Aloha,  or  Mesa  headland,  it  was  sweet  to 
look  across  the  billowy  green  tops  of  the 
trees — the  orange,  the  almond  and  the 
walnut.  Whenever  a  breeze  sighed  down 
from  the  mountain  tops,  or  from  the  sea, 
one  caught  the  rich  perfumes  of  flowers  and 
blossoms.  Each  day  along  the  shore 
the  waves  broke  ever  with  the  same 
unchanging,  rythmic  sound.  One  could 
see  them  at  play,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rincon,  and  flash  now  and  then,  at  far 
away  San  Buenaventura.  The  outlines  of 
the  Santa  Ynez  were  all  dimmed  in  the 
soft  haze  of  the  mild  season,  and  along 
their  bases  could  be  distinguished  darker 
squares  of  green,  than  their  lower,  grassy 
swells — the  vineyards  of  El  Monticeto. 

Five  whom  we  know  were  there,  in  the 
pleasant  valley.  Or  rather  they  were  in  a 
home,  overlooking  the  same,  on  a  slope, 


hard  by  the  Mission  hill.  One  with  a 
pale,  pale  face  and  dark  blue  eyes.  Eyes 
in  which  there  was  a  look  of  sorrow,  but 
which  only  made  the  face  appear  more 
beautiful.  Fortune  had  turned  her 
wheel,  and  dealt  the  girl  a  cruel  stroke. 
One  whose  scar  could  ne'er  be  effaced. 
This,  we  know,  was  Fiametta. 

And  who  were  the  others  ?  One  was 
George,  and  one  Miss  Brownlee,  now 
Fiametta's  dearest  friend.  And  the 
others  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  whose 
house  indeed  it  was. 

What  had  happened?  The  reader 
partly  guesses.  Oh  !  those  dreadful, 
first  days,  when  Fiametta  knew  the  dark 
truth,  that  her  father  was  dead.  George 
could  not  think  of  them  yet  without  a 
shudder.  Could  any  number  of  bright 
after  hours  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  such  as  those  ? 

Let  me  attempt  to  tell  some  of  the 
details  of  that  trying  time. 

What  is  more  painful  than  suspense  ? 
What  more  sickening  to  the  spirit  than 
hope  deferred  ?  Fiametta  had  drunk  the 
bitter  cup  of  these,  deeply.  Through  the 
coming  days  of  her  life,  she  could  never 
cease  to  taste  of  it. 

And  then  the  end.  Oh  !  how  did  she 
live  through  it  ? 

The  knot  of  friends,  the  reader  will 
remember,  reached  Truckee  City,  just  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  number  of 
rumors  afloat,  concerning  a  railway  acci- 
dent. When  this  accident  had  occurred, 
or  just  where,  no  one  knew.  But  the 
rumors  grew  more  pronounced,  and  at 
length  assumed  a  definite  shape.  The 
accident  had  been  a  terrible  one.  It  had 
been  on  a  connecting  eastern  line,  many 
passengers  were  wounded,  many  killed, 
those  uninjured  would  be  delayed  a 
day  on  the  journey. 

But  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  com- 
ing of  Doctor  Mason?  Nothing  surely, 
let  us  hope.  He  had  started  on  his 
return  trip  from  Washington  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  His  case  had  been 
favorably  reported  upon.  And  now  he 
was  eager  to  rejoin  his  loved  daughter. 
According  to  the  day  of  his  departure  he 
should  have  arrived  in  Truckee  City  on 
the  third   day  following  that    on  which 
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our  party  alighted  at  the  hotel  from  the 
Tahoe  stage  coach.  But  he  did  not 
appear  at  that  date,  nor  even  had  he 
come  when  a  week  had  elapsed  there- 
from. 

They  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  even 
before  that  time.  That  is,  the  men  were, 
for  they  had  not  reported  the  rumor  to 
the  women,  fearing  to  give  Fiametta  un- 
necessary alarm.  But  as  the  days  sped  by, 
and  the  Doctor  did  not  appear,  Fiametta's 
anxious  questions  must  be  answered.  "If 
papa  had  been  kept  in  Washington  longer 
than  he  expected,  why  did  he  not  tele- 
graph? Oh,  something,  surely,  must  be 
the  matter?" 

During  this  time  George,  and  he  was 
aided  by  Mr.  Vincent  (the  party  had 
arranged  to  go  on  to  San  Francisco  in 
company,  and  hence  were  still  together) 
had  been  making  enquiries,  keeping  it 
secret  from  Fiametta.  He  telegraphed 
to  Doctor  Mason's  lawyers  and  was 
assured  by  those  parties  that  the  doctor 
had  started  west  at  the  appointed  time. 
Then,  with  a  fearful  misgiving  at  his  heart, 
he  had  commenced  to  investigate  the 
railway  accident.  As  we  have  said  be- 
fore it  had  been  a  terrible  one,  many  pas- 
sengers having  been  wounded  and  many 
killed.  Could  Doctor  Mason  have  been 
among  the  latter  ?  It  was  awful  to  think 
so  ;  yet  such  might  be  the  fact.  He  tried 
to  keep  a  cheerful  demeanor,  for  what 
effect  would  these  suspicions,  were  they 
known  to  her,  have  upon  his  affianced. 

But  at  last  it  was  in  vain,  useless,  really, 
to  attempt  to  keep  the  result  of  these 
investigations  from  her.  Doctor  Mason 
was  without  doubt,  dead.  Not  even 
would  she  have  the  poor  consolation  of 
looking  upon  him  in  his  last  sleep.  There 
had  been  a  trestle  smashed  through. 
The  train  had  plunged  down  an  embank- 
ment, at  whose  feet  was  a  swift,  deep 
river,  three  or  four  bodies  had  not  been 
recovered,  Doctor  Mason's  was  among 
the  number. 

How  should  they  tell  it  her  ?  Which  one 
of  them  was  brave  enough  to  perform 
the  trying  duty  ?  Could  George  report  to 
her  the  terrible  truth  ?  Say  the  fatal 
words  that  would  bring  such  a  weight  of 
sorrow    upon   her  ?      Dim    those    sweet 


eyes,  in  whose  light  was  his  life's  joy, 
and  handing  her  that  bitter  cup,  dash 
her  future  peace  to  atoms  ?  Blacken  the 
sunlight  of  her  happiness  with  that  awful 
shadow  of  death  ?    Oh  !  it  was  too  much  ! 

But  it  must  be  done.  Delay  availed  not ; 
and,  indeed,  she  already  began  to  divine 
something  of  the  ordeal  that  hung  over 
her.  With  that  spiritual  intuition,  that 
divine  spark  of  the  senses,  which  belongs 
to  such  natures,  she  already  felt  the  chill 
from  the  black  hovering  wings.  The  storm 
pressed  on;  the  lightning  was  about  to 
strike. 

And  then  she  was  told.  It  was  a  piti- 
ful scene.  The  friends  of  the  girl  almost 
broke  down.  Her  lover  suffered  the 
keenest  anguish.  Fiametta  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  the  words  like  one  that  must  be- 
come distraut.  When  the  end  of  the  tale 
was  reached,  only  a  quiver  of  the  lips 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  wild  light  that 
shone  in  her  eyes,  showed  what  she  had 
learned.  And  then  came  sobs,  not  loud, 
or  vehement  even,  but  low,  and  as  though 
they  would  rack  her  frame  to  pieces. 

Her  father,  her  kind,  O  !  her  loving, 
dear,  old  father,  should  she  never  see  him 
again  ?  Never  hear,  once  more,  his 
gentle  voice  ?  nor  smooth  his  silver  hair  ? 
Would  those  eyes  that  dwelt  ever  so  fondly 
upon  her,  never  look  into  hers  again  ?  O, 
Father !  God,  in  Heaven,  give  me 
strength  to  bear  it  ! 

Could  she  but  have  been  by  his  side. 
Could  he  but  have  passed  peacefully 
away.  Could  she  but  have  ministered  to 
him  unceasingly,  and  held  his  dear  hand 
whilst  his  spirit  took  its  flight,  have 
heard,  perhaps,  her  own  and  her 
mother's  name  sighed  with  his  latest 
breath.  In  that  there  would  have  been 
some  consolation  ;  but  thus,  but  thus 

So  she  poured  forth  her  words  of 
anguish,  when  many  hours  afterwards, 
she  was  calm  enough  to  speak  at  all. 
Her  grief  was  such  as  made  her  lover 
fear  for  her  reason.  She  seemed  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  presence  of  either  him  or 
her  friends,  and,  last,  with  a  face  calm 
and  immovable,  sat,  neither  speaking  nor 
weeping,  with  a  drooping  figure,  the 
realization  of  pathos  and  of  despair. 

Two  days  after  this    they    proceeded 
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westward,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  one 
day  later. 

At  first  the  girl  had  seemed  passive  as 
to  what  course  they  should  pursue. 
George  La  Salle  thought  it  better  to 
return  to  the  East,  and  had  made  this 
proposition.  But  this,  when  he  told  it  to 
Fiametta,  she  did  not  care  to  do.  "No, 
not  yet,"  she  said,  "not  yet;"  the 
society  of  her  dear  father's  friends,  with- 
out him  !  Rather,  now,  some  place  un- 
known, unseen  before,  where  she  might 
gather  strength  to  face  the  world,  and 
those  who  had  loved  him,  again. 

And  then  Mrs.  Vincent,  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  true  womanly  heart,  hit 
upon  this  plan.  Fiametta  must  be  her 
daughter  for  a  while  ;  and  for  a  while 
must  make  her  home  with  her.  Was  not 
she  and  her  cousin  Mercy  like  sisters 
already  ?  She  must  not  say  her  nay,  for 
Mr.  La  Salle  would  be  willing  to  this,  she 
was  sure. 

And  Fiametta,  with  heart-felt  gratitude 
accepted  the  generous  and  well-timed 
offer. 

Accordingly  it  happened  that  we  find 
her,  and  her  lover,  George,  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent's  country  home  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

There  had  been  a  delay,  of  course,  at 
San  Francisco,  but  of  short  duration. 
Fiametta  had  not  stirred  forth  from  the 
great  house  of  the  Vincents  there,  during 
that  time  ;  anu  George  had  been  ever  at 
her  side. 

ii. 
doubts  and  fears. 

"'Love  is  a  torment  of  the  mind, 
A  tempest  everlasting." 


"Bright  laughs  the  sun,  the  Birds  that  are  to  air 

Like  Song  to  Life, — are  gaily  on  the  wing, 
In  every  mead  the  handmaid  Hours  prepare 
The  delicates  of  Spring; 

But,  if  she  loves  me  not!  " 
We  begin  this  chapter  under  a  new 
title,  but,  although  we  do  so,  it  is,  in  re- 
ality, but  a  continuation  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding. Its  purpose  is  to  gather  up 
threads,  partly  concerning  those  of  whom 
we  have  been  but  just  now  speaking,  and 
partly  of  those  who  remained  among  the 
scenes  of  the  two  first  books  of  this  tale — 
a   proceeding   necessary   before   we   can 


move    on    to    those    events,    that    later 
befell. 

Wethenll  and  Laurence,  the  reader 
will  remember,  were  to  remain  another 
month,  at  least,  at  the  artists'  camp  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Fiametta,  her  lover,  and  new 
made  friends.  To  them  we  will  return 
in  a  few  paragraphs,  and  learn  how  they 
passed  the  days,  while  round  them  fell 
the  autumn  leaf,  and  the  year,  with  what 
it  had  brought  to  them,  for  good  or  ill, 
was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Wetherill,  as  we  can  imagine,  found  his 
time  very  empty  of  delight.  How  sud- 
denly, with  the  departure  of  the  sprightly 
girl  who  had  won  his  love,  the  place  for 
him,  grew  dull.  Before  he  had  walked 
with  her  along  those  forest  paths  and  by 
the  wave-rippled  shore  of  the  lake,  it  had 
been  beautiful  enough.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  enjoying  his  physical  energy 
to  the  utmost,  and  gathering  mental 
strength  and  purpose  beside,  from  the 
pure  mountain  air.  And  when  the  girl 
had  come  the  place  had  been  a  very  para- 
dise. But  now  that  she  had  gone  again, 
why,  what  satisfied  before,  satisfied  no 
longer.  He  was  restless  until  they  should 
meet  again. 

And  this  event,  the  impetuous  young 
man  would  not  let  be  very  far  off,  we  may 
be  sure. 

But  there  was  another  thing  that 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Wetherill, 
something  which  troubled  him  sorely. 
Even  could  he  have  found  the  saucy  Miss 
Brownlee  at  his  side,  it  would  not  have 
removed  that  weight.  This  was  the  mood 
of  Laurence.  He  was,  beyond  all  prec- 
edent, melancholy,  restless  and  fever- 
ish  in  his  actions,  constantly  isolating 
himself  from  his  friend,  even  to  the  point 
of  shunning  his  society.  Indeed,  he  had 
abruptly  proposed  that  he  leave  the  camp; 
saying  that  he  wished  at  once  to  be  in 
San  Francisco. 

Wetherill,  as  a  true  friend  should,  had 
felt  dismayed  when  he  learned  the  secret 
of  Laurence's  love.  Since  the  day  he  had 
seen  him  pacing  so  strangely  beneath  the 
aspens,  on  the  way  to  Rubicon  Point,  he 
had  fully  realized  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter which  had  overtaken  him.     He  knew 
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the  nature  of  the  man,  and  grieved  in  his 
heart,  as  he  thought  of  the  depth  of  the 
wound  his  friend  had  received.  Laurence, 
he  knew,  was  guiltless.  The  love  he 
bore  to  Fiametta  had  crept  unknown  into 
his  heart,  he  was  sure.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
he  realized  how  relentless  was  the  grasp 
in  which  Laurence  was  held.  Laurence 
whose  love  once  bestowed,  would  love 
unchanging  until  death. 

And  how  was  it  with  Laurence  himself? 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell;  difficult  to 
analyze  his  condition.  Surprise  was  one 
of  his  emotions..  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  what  had  happened.  Scarcely  be- 
lieved it  true.  It  must  be  some  awful 
dream;  a  night-mare  of  his  senses. 
Could  it  be  that  the  messenger  always  so 
welcome  had  brought  to  him  but  a  with- 
ered wreath?  There  was  cruel  irony  in 
the  rose  of  love  that  had  come  to  him, 
sprinkled  as  it  was  with  the  ashes  of  des- 
pair, and  with  a  canker-worm  at  its  heart. 
Fate  made  mock  of  him. 

He  was  dazed  by  the  passion  that 
bound  him.  Beheld  the  real  world 
around  him  as  though  it  was  but  a  shadow. 
The  images  of  that  one  within,  as  reali- 
ties. From  the  present  d?ys  his  life 
seemed  suddenly  lifted  forward.  His 
thoughts  were  ever  busy,  groping  among 
the  days  of  the  future. 

Was  it  for  this,  he  asked  himself,  that 
the  star  had  arisen  ?  For  this  that  he  had 
been  led  so  quickly  into  the  presence  of 
his  heart's  mistress  ?  To  be  guided  by 
the  one  along  the  stony,  desert  paths  ? 
To  see  in  the  other,  one  who  would  for- 
ever keep  his  love  in  thrall,  and  yet  who 
would  never,  through  all   futurity,  be  his? 

A  gulf,  unmeasurably  deep,  seemed  to 
yawn  before  him. 

How  irrevocable  seems  the  decree! 
How  impossible  to  retrace  the  step!  In- 
deed it  is  often  difficult  to  see  where  the 
step  has  been.  We  often  know  not 
where  we  entered  the  pathway  that  we 
follow.  But  we  feel  how  powerless  we 
are  to  turn  aside;  nor  do  we  feel  to 
struggle  against  the  power  that  leads  us 
on. 

Surely  there  is  infinite  heartache  for  one 
in  the  position  of  Laurence  Morton. 
There  can  be  no  greater  agony  of  mind, 


apart  from  that  which  results  from  actual 
sin  and  crime,  than  to  love  fondly,  pas- 
sionately, to  feel  that  that  love  would 
be  returned,  and  then  to  see  the  hand  of 
duty  point  us  along  another  path,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  right,  bid  us  smoulder 
the  unquenchable  fire.  To  feel  in  follow- 
ing one  course,  our  pulses  beat,  our  whole 
being,  so  to  speak,  chime  with  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  and  on  the  other, 
endless  discord,  eternal  warfare,  with 
every  current  and  emotion  of  our  lives. 

Yet  many  there  are  whose  daily  life 
leads  them  along  this  path  of  trial. 

He  had  not,  until  the  day  preceding 
their  final  one  at  the  lake,  unbosomed 
his  heart  to  Wetherill.  But  the  latter,  we 
know,  had  read  his  secret,  indeed  by 
other  than  words  Laurence  had  not 
tried  to  conceal  it  from  him.  But  for  a 
time  even  the  presence  of  one  that  he 
loved  as  a  brother  was  unbearable  to  him. 
He  must  be  alone,  looking  his  fate  in  the 
face,  and  be  becoming  familiar  with  it. 

Laurence  was  no  coward,  and  by  the 
time  the  camp  was  broken  up,  which  was 
about  the  middle  part  of  October,  he  had 
regained  such  possession  of  himself,  as 
would  enable  him  to  accept  his  lot 
bravely,  keeping  a  face  of  calm,  for  the 
world  at  least. 

So  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ended 
the  season's  sketching,  and  the  artists 
folded  their  tents  and  departed,  the  two 
friends  went  with  them,  their  friend- 
ship welded  more  closely  than  ever. 

At  San  Francisco  both  men  were 
welcomed  by  a  host  of  their  former  asso- 
ciates. Young  men,  like  themselves,  of 
fortune  and  leisure,  They  were  dragged 
back  into  club  life.  Wetherill,  of  course, 
fresh  from  his  college  experiences,  and 
subsequent  stay  among  the  artists,  was  in 
condition  to  enjoy  the  winter  months  in 
that  kind  of  life.  But  another  attraction 
was  stronger.  He  was  racking  his  wits, 
seeking  a  sufficient  excuse  to  visit  the 
Vincents  at  their  home  at  Santa  Barbara, 
for  what  reasons  we  leave  the  reader  to 
guess. 

Laurence,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to 
have  given  himself  up  entirely  to  its  frivol- 
ities. He  had  several  projects  for  future 
pastimes,  one  of  which  was   an  extended 
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yacht  cruise,  perhaps  to  the  islands  and 
back. 

So,  this  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  spending  their  time. 

Now,  having  seen  this  much,  let  us  re- 
turn to  La  Salle,  the  remaining  one  in 
this  trio  of  lovers. 

How  was  it  with  him?  Did  fortune 
smile  or  frown  ? 

George  La  Salle  was  a  hopeful  young 
man.  He  was  not  given  to  looking  on 
the  gloomy  side  of  things,  but  still  he  was 
no  longer  the  confident,  happy  lover  that  he 
had  been.  There  had  come  a  check, 
however  undefined,  to  the  flood  tide  of 
his  happiness.  What  this  was  we  will  go 
on  now  to  state. 

It  did  not  come  alone  from  the  tragic 
death  of  Doctor  Mason,  although  that 
had  affected  him  deeply.  A  young  man 
in  vigorous  health,  and  with  a  promised 
bride,  would  soon  have  shaken  off  the 
gloom  caused  by  such  an  event.  Such  is 
natural  to  youth.  But  it  came  from  a 
very  different  cause. 

It  was  Fiametta's  mood  itself. 

Of  course,  George  knew  that  their  mar- 
riage time  would  be  deferred.  He  could' 
not  expect  the  sound  of  marriage  bells, 
within  the  shadow  of  that  late  awful  event. 
So  the  subject  had  not  been  mentioned 
between  them.  By  unspoken  yet  mu- 
tual agreement  it  was  laid  aside. 

Yet  her  actions  were  strange,  if  what 
was  the  source  of  trouble  to  George 
could  be  called  actions.  Was  it  not  natu- 
ral that  he  should  expect  her  to  find  in 
him,  in  his  society  and  words,  some  con- 
solation for  the  loss  she  had  suffered? 
Would  it  not  seem,  that  to  him  she  would 
naturally  turn,  her  love  augmented,  and 
with  her  willingness  to  accept  his  care 
and  protection,  strengthened,  now  that 
he  alone  was  left  between  her  and  the 
world?    George  thought  so. 

If  she  did  otherwise  than  this,  if  she 
neither  sought,  nor  in  his  attentions 
found,  the  true  balm  of  healing,  was  he 
then,  what  he  should  be?  Did  he  hold 
that  place  in  her  affections  that  he  had 
fondly  believed  he  held?  His  confidence 
misgave  him.  The  filmy  clouds  of  doubt 
shut  off  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  that  had 
been  shining  so  clearly  in  the  sky  of  hope. 


Not  in  a  single  word  or  action  was  she 
unkind,  only,  and  perhaps,  she  realized 
it  not,  she  was  often  regardless  of  his 
presence.  Letting  the  word  go  unspoken 
that  he  longed  to  hear,  and  showing,  by 
that  very  unconsciousness,  at  that  trying 
period  when  it  should  have  been  most, 
all  in  all  to  her,  that  the  love  of  George 
La  Salle,  had  not  the  potency  to  assuage 
her  grief;  that  in  her  supreme  need,  it 
was  not  to  him  that  she  turned  for 
strength. 

However    we     will    quit    this    thread 
gathered  now,  and  proceed  with  the  re- 
maining part  of  our  tale, 
in. 

IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Fiametta  and  Mercy  were  walking  in  a 
handsome  garden.  The  one  surrounding 
the  place  of  the  Vincents.  One  might, 
well  call  it  handsome  ;  all  that  taste  and 
ample  means  could  do,  in  league  with  the 
favoring  climate,  had  been  done  to  make 
it  beautiful.  A  tall  hedge,  composed,  en- 
tirely of  passifLora  ran  around  it,  and 
the  blood  red  flowers  gleamed  amid  its 
greenness;  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
heliotrope's  perfume,  the  leaves  of  the 
date  palm  rustled  overhead ;  orange, 
peach  and  almond  trees  could  be  seen  in 
an  adjoining  enclosure,  covered  with 
white  and  pink  clouds  of  blossom. 

The  black  dress  that  Fiametta  wore 
was  in  sorrowful  contrast  to  all  the  bright- 
ness and  gaiety  around.  A  single  pas- 
sion flower  was  fastened  on  her  bosom, 
however,  which  had  been  placed  there  by 
her  sister,  as  they  called  each  other  now. 
Mercy  would  not  allow  her  to  discard  all 
ornamentation  of  her  attire.  She  was 
always  watching  some  chance  to  add 
something  that  should  take  away  its  too 
sorrowful  appearance. 

They  were  talking  of  the  days  they  had 
passed  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Perhaps,  if  we  would  not  be  considered 
as  eaves-droppers,  it  would  be  well  for  us, 
to  the  progress  of  our  tale  we  mean,  to 
listen  to  their  words. 

Mercy  was  in  a  sparkling  humor.  Her 
words  flowed  forth  like  a  joyous  stream. 
Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  had  forgotten 
for  the  time  being  that  all  reference  to  the 
place  could  bring  nothing  but  memories 
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of  sadness  to  the  sister  at  her  side.  The 
place  until  then  had  scarcely  been  re- 
ferred too,  even  by  a  casual  word.  She 
had  entered  upon  the  subject  unthinking. 
Nor  did  she  take  notice  of  the  paleness 
that  overspread  the  cheeks  of  Fiametta, 
as  they  continued  the  conversation. 

Evidently,  as  far  as  Miss  Mary  Brown- 
lee  was  concerned,  the  memory  of  those 
days  was  a  pleasure. 

She  made  a  dash  into  the  subject,  and 
in  a  way  that  told  what  image  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind. 

"I  do  hope  !"  she  exclaimed,  "that  Mr. 
Wetherill  and  his  friend  will  pay  us  a 
visit  here.  He  was  such  a  charming 
fellow  at  the  lake.  Mr.  Vincent  received 
another  letter  from  him  by  this  morning's 
post.  He  says  in  it  that  he  is  tired  again 
of  city  life." 

Lake  Tahoe,  then,  and  its  surround- 
ings, to  Mercy,  were  merely  settings. 
Settings  for  a  manly  form,  and  a  bright, 
sunny  face,  a  face  with  a  pair  of  spark- 
ling, audacious  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
around  which  there  lurked  a  perpetual 
smile,  and  a  forehead  overhung  by  light 
brown  hair,  a  sort  of  modern  Paris — in 
short,  Charlie  Wetherill. 

"He  was  so  thoughtful, "  she  rattled  on. 
"I  declare  it  was  quite  affecting  to  see 
how  he  watched  over  that  friend,  and  he 
was  so  surly,  too,  in  spite  of  his  good 
looks.  If  he  comes  down  here,  for  I  sup- 
pose they  are  inseparable,  I  hope  he  will 
have  improved  in  his  manners." 

"Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  as 
Fiametta  had  not  answered,  "that  I  half 
belief  that  the  young  man  has  been  jilted. 
What  else  on  earth  could  make  him  act 
as  he  did  ?  Why  those  last  days  there, 
he  held  us  off  at  arms  length,  as  though 
we  might  wish  to  carry  him  off.  If  you 
will  remember  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
turn with  us  to  the  hotel.  I  suppose  that 
we  were  highly  honored  that  he  con- 
sented to  go,  at  last.  They  say  he  will 
be  very  rich." 

Then,  without  a  pause,  "he  is  very 
handsome  though ;  such  eyes  and  such 
an  air,  why,  he  might  be  a  prince.  Poor 
fellow,  how  dreadful  it  was,  his  falling 
from  off  those  rocks.  Perhaps  it  has 
turned    his    head  a  little ;    I  am  sure  it 


might  not  be  wondered  at  if  it  had.  Mr. 
Wetherill  said  they  all  suffered  torments, 
when  they  were  searching  for  him  in  that 
awful  ravine  !  Really,  he  said,  he  would 
never  have  gotten  over  it,  if  they  had 
found  him  dead.  There  must  be  some- 
thing lovable  about  him  to  inspire  such 
friendship." 

Then,  for  want  of  a  long  breath,  Miss 
Mercy  was  silent 

A  bright  thought  occurred  to  her. 

"Met!"  That  was  to  what  she  had 
abbreviated  the  name  of  our  heroine, 
"Met!  Don't  you  think  it  is  splendid? 
Perhaps  we  will  take  a  sail  down  the 
coast.  Mr.  Morton  has  a  yacht,  you 
know  ;  and  dear  sis,  I  think  Mr.  Wether- 
ill is  going  to  have  a  cruise  with  him.  He 
did  not  say  for  certain,  but  wrote  Mr. 
Vincent,  that  perhaps  he  would.  Now  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret — a  secret 
mind.  You  know  that  Mr.  Morton,  that 
starlight  night,  when  we  crossed  the  lake, 
invited  us  all  to  take  a  cruise  with  him, 
should  we  meet  again  in  California.  Well, 
Mr.  Vincent,  for  our  sakes,  and  Mr.  La 
Salle,  is  going  to  accept.  He  has  written 
Mr.  Wetherill,  that  should  they  come  our 
way,  he  would  be  pleased  to  join  them. 
Mr.  La  Salle,  I  think,  will  be  more  than 
pleased.  He  speaks  so  highly  of  them 
both." 

If  Mercy  had  only  looked  she  would 
have  seen  how  pale  Fiametta  was  grow- 
ing and  how  she  trembled,  as  they  both 
took  a  place  upon  a  rustic  seat  that  was 
near. 

"And,"  Miss  Brownlee  triumphantly 
ended,  "the  secret  is  this.  It  may  not  be 
many  days  before  we  see  the  sails  of  a 
yacht  come  into  the  harbor." 

Fiametta  was  trembling  so  violently 
then,  it  could  but  be  noticed. 

Mercy  was  frightened  when  she  turned 
toward  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  she  exclaimed, 
"are  you  ill?" 

"I  believe  I  am,"  was  replied. 

Then  without  another  word  Fiametta 
laid  her  face  upon  her  new  sister's  bosom, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"O,  I  am  so  wretched,"  she  sobbed. 

Mercy  was  lost  in  astonishment. 

For  Fiametta  was  not  in  the  habit  of  so 
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violently  expressing  her  grief.  Usually 
she  let  it  prey  in  silence  upon  her ;  but 
now  her  overburdened  heart  gave  way. 

"O,  I  am  so  wretched.  It  would  be 
better  if  I  were  dead!" 

What  was  it  that  so  cruelly  racked  her  ? 
Mercy  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Then,  when  her  passion  had  exhausted 
itself  and  she  was  calm  again,  she  said: 

"No  Mercy,  I  could  not  go  with  you 
upon  that  cruise.  Nor  do  I  think  it  likely 
that  Mr.  Morton  will  come  with  his  yacht 
Yes,  I  remember  when  he  said  he  would 
like  so  much  to  have  us  all  take  a  sail 
down  the  coast ;  and  how  delighted  I 
was  at  the  idea,  but ,"  and  a  little  shiver 
ran  through  her  frame,  "it  is  all  so 
changed  since  then.  The  night  now 
seems  to  have  no  stars." 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  with 
sadness. 

Her  friend  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply. 

So,  for  a  while  they  both  remained 
silent,  Mercy  tenderly  stroking  the  paly 
gold  masses  of  Fiametta's  hair. 

Then  suddenly  she  took  both  her  small 
white  hands  in  hers,  "tell  me,"  she  said, 
"won't  you  confide  in  me?" 

Had  she  in  turn  learned  from  Fiametta 
a  secret  ? 

The  sequel  will  tell. 

It  was  wonderful — the  change  that 
came  into  the  poor  girl's  face.  It  was  a 
frightened  look,  and  yet  one  that  was  full 
of  a  kind  of  hope.  There  was  several 
emotions  mingled  in  that  expression. 
Fiametta  was  startled.  An  awful  con- 
sciousness came  upon  her.  Her  position 
defined  itself  to  her,  through  that  action 
of  her  friend.  She  had  been  living  within 
herself,  apart  from  all.  And  now  she 
had  partly  revealed  herself.  She  was 
frightened. 

And  yet  her  eyes  plainly  asked,  May  I 
tell  you?  Would  you  have  sympathy  for 
me  ? 

In  another  moment  they  were  locked  in 
each  others  arms. 

My  reader  will  smile,  perhaps,  but  re- 
member they  were  but  impulsive  young 
women,  and  both  had  recently  learned  to 
love.  To  one  it  had  brought  happiness, 
and  to  the  other — well  we  have  already 
foreshadowed  her  state  of  mind.      And 


Mercy  had  a  newly  awakened  sympathy, 
born  of  her  own  love.  She  had  discerned 
that  Fiametta  was  unhappy  aside  from 
her  sorrow  at  the  father's  tragic  death, 
and  she,  also,  half  suspected  the  cause. 
Now  the  truth  was  before  them  both — 
She  was  not  in  love  with  George  La 
Salle,  her  future  husband,  but  with  Lau- 
rence Morton. 

Bitter  discovery. 

Mercy  was  generous.  She  did  not, 
there  and  then,  ask  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  But  her  whole  soul  was  filled 
with  pity  for  the  girl  beside  her.  She 
longed  in  her  own  happiness,  to  help  lift 
the  burden  of  sorrow  from  her. 

Therefore  she  had  spoken. 

And  what  answer  did  Fiametta  make? 

We  have  said  that  her  face  spoke  for 
her.  That  her  mingled  emotions  were 
told  by  it.  But  what  did  she  say  in 
words? 

She  hardly  knew. 

That  she  had  loved  Laurence  Morton 
she  had  felt.  Yes,  felt  it  for  many  a  day, 
but  it  was  something  that  she  dared  not 
own,  no  not  even  to  herself.  Now  the 
sudden  fear  that  she  must  meet  him  again, 
had  crystalized  the  knowledge;  what  be- 
fore had  been  a  dull  aching  pain,  was 
turned  into  keen  dismay.  As  we  have 
said,  she  was  frightened.  What  should 
she  do  ? 

At  the  same  time  she  felt  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  sympathy.  The  pain  of  the 
sword-thrust  was  softened  by  it. 

So  came  the  desire,  the  longing  to  tell 
all  her  secret  unto  another,  and  feel  half 
its  guilt  depart  in  doing  so. 

But  what,  after  all,  had  she  to  tell 
that  could  be  told  ?  Only  this,  that  she 
had  been  mistaken,  that  she  had  not 
known  her  own  heart,  that  what  she 
had  taken  for  love,  was  only  friendship, 
or,  perhaps,  the  love  of  a  sister,  and 
that  this  had  been  made  known  to  her 
only  when  a  fuller,  a  deeper,  a  perfect 
love,  had  come  to  show  how  colorless, 
how  devoid  of  that  thrilling  ecstacy 
which  transforms  this  dull  earth  into  an 
Eden,  and  which,  when  the  sorrows 
come  that  must  come  in  this  life,  gives 
us  courage  and  fortitude,  was  that 
mistaken  image.     The  calm  light  of  the 
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midnight  moon  as  compared  with  the 
dazzling  noonday. 

Nor  did  she  say  that  much.  Loyalty 
and  respect  for  him  to  whom  she  was  a 
promised  wife,  held  her  in  check.  None 
the  less  did  she  realize  his  noble  qualities, 
because  the  truth  of  their  position  had 
come  to  her.  She  would  not  wrong  him 
so.  Rather  she  would  accept  all  blame, 
and  make  no  excuse  for  the  change  that 
had  come  upon  her.  He  should  not, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  so  true,  be  humili- 
ated by  her. 

But  so  much  she  told;  that  she  loved 
Laurence  Morton;  that  she  must  not 
look  upon  his  face  again;  that  she 
knew  it  was  better  for  them  both;  that 
she  must  not  lead  him  into  a  vortex  from 
which  there  might  be  no  escape. 

Mercy  listened  with  ever  increasing 
pain  and  pity,  to  the  recital.  Fiametta 
told  her  story  not  without  a  struggle  to 
be  calm.  When  she  spoke  of  her  dead 
father,  the  happiness  he  had  felt  when 
he  knew  that  George  was  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  his  Fiametta,  the  fervent  blessing 
he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  her  strength 
gave  way  and  she  sobbed  afresh  on 
Mercy's  bosom. 


But  there  was  another  who  heard  those 
last  words  of  despair  and  saw  the  grief 
that  accompanied  them,  besides  Mercy.  It 
was  George.  He  had  come  unnoticed 
along  the  path,  and  seeing  the  young  girls 
in  the  rustic  seat  had  thought  to  surprise 
them.  But  there  he  stood  as  one  frozen? 
He  heard  the  last  few  spoken  words,  and 
he  was  powerless  for  the  minute  to  speak 
or  move.  Blackness  came  before  his 
eyes.  There  was  a  sound  like  a  death- 
knell  in  his  ears. 

Mercy  looked  up,  she  almost  shrieked 
out.  Fiametta  rose  pale  and  trembling. 
Not  a  word  was  said.  George  recovered 
himself  and  passed  down  the  walk.  Fia- 
metta, like  a  wounded  thing,  was  led  by 
her  sister  to  the  house. 

Pity,  shame,  despair,  raged  in  her  bosom. 

Two  weeks  after  that  a  noble  yacht, 
with  all  sails  spread,  rounded  the  Mesa 
headland.  Its  name,  Narcissus,  glistened 
in  gold  along  the  bows.  Wethenll  in 
sailors  costume  of  white  and  blue  was 
among  the  men.  The  captain  had  orders 
to  await  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Vincent  and 
party.  Yacht  and  crew  were  at  their  dis- 
posal, but  Laurence  had  not  come. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NEPHITE  REPUBLIC. 


As  soon  as  Ammoron  was  elected  king 
of  the  Lamanites  by  the  army,  in  the  City 
of  Mulek,  he  placed  one  Jacob,  a  Zoram- 
ite  in  command,  and  hastened  at  once  to 
the  chief  city  of  the  Lamanites  where  the 
Queen  resided,  and  reported  the  cal- 
amity that  had  befallen  his  brother; 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  have  his  own 
election  ratified,  which  seems  to  have 
been  done  without  any  particular  trouble. 
He  raised  a  large  number  of  men, 
but  instead  of  returning  to  the  City  of 
Mulek,  he  marched  up  the  west  sea 
coast  to  attack  the  Nephites  from  that 
quarter,  having  left  orders  with  Jacob  to 
harass  the  Nephites  on  the  east.  By  this 
method  of  warfare  he  hoped  to  so  divide 
the  forces  of  the  Nephites  as  to  enable 


either  his  own  or  Jacob's  army  to  succeed 
in  penetrating  further  into  the  Nephite 
country  and  subdue  it. 

Meantime  Teancum  with  a  force  too 
few  in  number  to  attempt  the  capture  ot 
the  City  of  Mulek  by  storming  it,  was 
nevertheless  moving  about  it  and  in- 
trenching himself  behind  fortifications  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  stand  his 
ground  should  the  superior  forces  of  the  . 
Lamanites  make  an  attack  upon  him. 
As  soon  as  Moroni  learned  of  the  success 
of  Teancum,  and  of  the  danger  he  stood 
in  of  loosing  the  advantage  his  victory 
had  gained  him,  because  of  his  constantly 
being  menanced  by  a  superior  army  con- 
fronting him,  he  sent  large  reinforcements 
with  instructions  to  fortify  the  land  and 
City  of  ■Bountiful,  and  above  all  to  secure 
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the  Narrow  Pass.  He  was  also  urged  to 
press  the  campagin  with  all  possible 
vigor,  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of 
those  cities  in  that  quarter  which  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
take  by  stratagem,  or  by  any  other  means 
within  his  power,  those  cities  which  were 
held  by  the  enemy.  He  was  also  com- 
manded to  hold  all  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken  as  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners 
the  enemy  held. 

The  reason  that  Moroni  did  not  go 
himself  to  the  assistance  of  his  lieutenant 
was  because  by  this  time  the  Lamanite 
forces  under  Ammoron  had  appeared  on 
the  west  coast,  and  his  presence  was  re- 
quired there  to  check  their  ravages. 

Teancum  was  not  slow  in  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  his  chief,  but  his  force 
was  inadequate  to  successfully  attack  the 
enemy  in  his  stronghold;  he  therefore 
contented  himself  by  constructing  the 
fortifications  he  was  commanded  to  build, 
and  in  shutting  up  the  Lamanites  in  the 
cities  they  had  taken.  Thus  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  the  republic  passed  away. 

Early  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
republic,  Moroni,  having  organized  an 
army  on  the  south-west  to  beat  back  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter,  sent  word  to 
Teancum  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  join 
him,  and  for  him  in  the  meantime  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  City  of  Mulek. 
In  obedience  to  this  order  Teancum  led 
his  army  under  the  fortifications  of  Mu- 
lek, but  he  was  convinced  of  the  utter 
uselessness  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  such 
a  stronghold,  and  fell  back  into  his  own 
fortifications  in  Bountiful  to  await  the 
coming  of  Moroni  and  the  forces  he  was 
bringing  with  him. 

The  commander-in-chief,  however,  did 
not  arrive  in  Bountiful  until  the  last  of  the 
twenty-seventh  year.  Early  in  the  year 
following  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at 
which  well  nigh  all  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Nephite  armies  were  present.  The 
question  before  the  council  was  how  the 
Lamanites  were  to  be  induced  to  leave 
their  fortifications.  It  was  decided  to  send 
their  leader  a  challenge  to  bring  his  army 
to  the  plain  between  the  cities  of  Bounti- 
ful and  Mulek  and  there  fight;  but  this 
challenge  the  wily  Jacob  refused  to  accept. 


Failing  in  this  appeal  to  the  chivalry 
and  war  spirit  of  the  Lamanites,  Moroni 
resolved  upon  a  stratagem  in  which  he 
was  more  successful.  Taking  part  of  his 
army,  he  concealed  it  in  the  night  in  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  city  of  Mulek. 
This  done,  he  left  Lehi  in  command  at 
Bountiful,  and  ordered  Teancum  to  take 
a  small  force  and  go  down  on  the  sea 
coast  near  Mulek.  No  sooner  did  the 
Lamanites  see  this  detachment  of 
Moroni's  army  within  their  power,  as  they 
supposed,  than  they  at  once  resolved  upon 
its  destruction  and  sallied  forth  either  to 
destroy  or  capture  it.  As  soon  as  Tean- 
cum saw  the  Lamanites  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he  began  a  retreat  northward  ;  and  the 
Lamanites,  not  suspecting  them  of  being  a 
decoy,  followed  with  reckless  haste. 
Moroni  now  rushed  in  from  the  west  with 
his  force,  and  easily  captured  the  city, 
putting  all  to  death  who  would  not  sur- 
render. While  their  city  was  thus  cap- 
tured the  Lamanites  had  followed  Tean- 
cum almost  to  the  very  city  of  Bountiful, 
and  there  were  suddenly  confronted  by 
Lehi  and  his  part  of  the  army.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  late  pursuers  to  be 
pursued,  as  they  immediately  commenced 
a  hasty  retreat  towards  Mulek.  Before 
they  reached  it  they  were  met  by  the 
forces  of  Moroni,  who,  after  capturing  the 
city,  had  at  once  set  out  for  the  very 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  Lamanites, 
or  of  assisting  Teancum  and  Lehj,  if  they 
should  unfortunately  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  finding  himself  thus  cut  off 
from  what  he  regarded  as  his  place  of 
safety,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  his 
way  through  Moroni's  forces  and  if  pos- 
sible reach  Mulek,  which  he  did  not 
know  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nephites.  It  was  a  fierce  conflict,  and 
the  victory  would  have  been  doubtful  if 
Lehi,  about  the  time  the  battle  began  in 
the  front,  had  not  made  a  determined 
attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  After 
a  short  but  exceedingly  bloody  battle,  in 
which  Moroni  was  wounded  and  Jacob,  the 
Lamanite  leader,  was  killed,  the  Nephites 
were  the  victors.  And  thus  not  only  was 
the  city  Mulek  captured,  but  likewise  the 
army  that  had  held  it  for  nearly  two  years. 
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The  command  of  Mulek  was  given  to 
Lehi,  between  whom  and  Moroni  there 
was  a  very  warm  friendship — compan- 
ions in  righteousness  were  they,  and  had 
shared  each  others  dangers  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  careers.  The  cap- 
tured army  of  Lamanites  were  employed  in 
burying  the  slain  of  both  armies  and 
afterwards  in  improving  the  fortifications 
of  Bountiful  which  ever  after  was  one  ot 
the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Nephites. 

About  this  time  Moroni  received  a  com 
munication  from  Ammoron,  proposing  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  a  proposition  that 
was  received  by  him  with  delight.  Still 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  character  ot 
the  prisoners  taken.  Among  the  Nephite 
prisoners  were  many  women  and 
children,  whereas,  the  Lamanite  prison- 
ers were  all  men  and  warriors;  to  ex- 
change prisoner  for  prisoner,  therefore, 
would  leave  the  advantage  with  the 
Lamanites,  an  advantage  Moroni  was 
determined  they  should  not  have.  He 
therefore  wrote  an  epistle  to  Ammoron, 
refusing  to  exchange  prisoners  unless  he 
would  consent  to  exchange  a  Nephite  and 
his  family  for  one  Lamanite.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  remind  King  Ammoron 
of  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  utter  destruction.  Hitherto 
the  Nephites  had  acted  only  on  the  defen- 
sive, but  unless  he  put  an  end  to  the 
unhallowed  war  which  he  and  his  de- 
ceased brother  had  waged  upon  them,  he 
would  carry  the  war  into  their  own  lands. 

"Yea,"  said  he,  "and  it  shall  be  blood 
for  blood ;  yea,  life  for  life ;  and  I  will 
give  you  battle,  even  until  you  are  de- 
stroyed from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

These  threats  did  not  move  his  enemy 
except  to  increase  his  wrath,  and  in  an 
epistle  as  haughty  in  tone  as  that  written 
by  Moroni,  he  called  upon  the  Nephites 
to  lay  down  their  weapons  of  war  and 
become  subject  to  those  (the  Lamanites) 
to  whom  the  government  rightly  belonged. 

"Behold,"  said  he,  "this  war  hath  been 
waged  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  to 
maintain  and  obtain  their  rights  to  the 
government."  He  consented,  however, 
to  Moroni's  terms  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
changing prisoners.  But  when  Moroni 
received  his  insolent  epistle,  he  deter- 
9 


mined  not  to  exchange  prisoners  with 
him  at  all,  but  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  liberate  the  Nephite  prisoners 
by  his  own  power. 

Gid  was  the  city  where  the  Lamanites 
guarded  the  prisoners  they  had  taken, 
and  near  there  Moroni  led  a  part  of  his 
army.  He  sought  among  his  men  for  a  La- 
manite, and  found  one  from  among  the  ser- 
vants of  the  late  Lamanite  king,  slain  by 
Amalickiah,  and  who  was  among  the  num- 
ber that  had  made  their  way  to  the  cities 
of  the  Nephites.  He  with  a  few  others 
left  the  Nephite  encampment  laden  with 
drugged  wine,  and  coming  to  the  guards 
of  the  Lamanites  they  represented  that 
they  were  Lamanites  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  Nephites,  and  that 
they  had  brought  with  them  some  of  their 
wine.  Of  this  the  Lamanite  guards 
eagerly  partook,  and  soon  sank  into  a 
deep  stupor.  This  accomplished,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  Moroni  to  arm  the 
prisoners  within  the  walls  of  Gid  ;  and  he 
also  could  have  slain  the  drunken  guards, 
but,  being  a  man  that  shrank  from  the 
wanton  shedding  of  blood,  he  spared 
their  lives,  but  during  the  darkness  he 
surrounded  the  city  with  his  army,  and 
the  morning  light  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  the  Lamanites  the  fact  that 
an  army  stood  ready  to  attack  their  city 
from  without,  while  their  prisoners,  of 
whom  there  were  large  numbers,  were 
armed  within.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  wisely  surrendered  without 
more  ado,  and  thus  Moroni  liberated  all 
the  Nephites  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  had  not  augmented  the 
forces  of  his  enemy  by  liberating  an  equal 
number  of  prisoners  to  him.  The  chagrin 
of  his  foe  can  easily  be  imagined  from  the 
repeated  efforts  he  made  to  practice  a  like 
stratagem  upon  the  Nephites,  "but  in  this 
he  failed.  These  events  bring  us  to  the 
close  of  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
republic. 

I  have  confined  myself  so  far  in  de- 
scribing this  war  to  the  movements  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Nephites.  It  is 
now  time  that  we  turn  our  attention, 
briefly,  to  those  events  which  happened 
in  the  south-west  during  the  same  period. 

In  that  quarter,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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war,  the  Lamanites  had  been  successful. 
Several  cities  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  they  must 
gain  absolute  control  over  that  part  of  the 
Nephite  country.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, an  event  happened  that  turned  the 
tide  of  war  in  favor  of  the  Nephites 

The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  that 
in  a  former  chapter  I  spoke  of  a  number 
of  Lamanites  who  were  converted  from 
the  false  traditions  of  their  fathers  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  through  the  labors  of 
Ammon  ;  and  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  their  brethren  to  the  Nephites, 
who  gave  to  them  the  land  of  Jershon 
for  an  inheritance.  This  people  at  the 
time  they  were  converted,  took  such  an 
aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  that 
they  entered  into  a  covenant  and  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  never  again  to  shed 
the  blood  of  their  fellow  men,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation.  But  when  they 
saw  the  sore  distress  of  their  friends,  the 
Nephites,  they  were  about  to  break  their 
oath  and  fly  to  arms.  From  this  course 
they  were  disuaded  by  Ammon  and 
Helaman,  who  feared  they  would  be 
under  great  condemnation  for  their 
broken  vows.  But  if  the  fathers  had 
bound  themselves  by  such  an  oath,  they 
had  a  number  of  sons  who  were  under  no 
such  obligation,  and  these  they  armed  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Helaman, 
whom  the  young  striplings  begged  to 
lead  them  against  the  successful,  invading 
forces.  Though  they  were  very  young, 
still  they  were  men  of  soberness,  of  in- 
telligence and  above  all  they  were  men  of 
unbounded  courage  —  a  courage  which 
sprang  from  a  perfect  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  justice  of  the  Nephite  cause. 

It  was  their  faith,  and  their  mothers 
had  taught  it  to  them,  that  if  they  did 
not  doubt  the  power  of  God,  he  would 
preserve  them  and  they  would  not  fall  in 
battle.  'And  they  rehearsed  unto  me," 
says  Helaman  in  his  account  of  them, 
"the  words  of  their  mothers,  saying: 
We  do  not  doubt  our  mothers  knew  it." 
In  all  there  were  two  thousand  of  these 
striplings,  and  Helaman  led  them  to  the 
front  and  joined  them  to  the  army  ot 
Antipus,  whom  Moroni  had  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  west,  and  who, 


on  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements 
was  fortifying  the  city  of  Judea,  where  he 
intended  to  make  his  last  struggle  and 
there  conquor  or  die.  Such  had  been 
the  reverses  that  his  valiant  little  army 
had  met,  that  nothing  but  the  cour- 
age born  of  despair  sustained  them.  But 
when  Helaman  with  his  two  thousand 
"sons,"  as  he  called  them,  arrived,  it 
infused  new  life  and  hope  into  the  whole 
army. 

The  Lamanites  had  taken  the  cities  of 
Manti,  Zeezrom,  Cumeni  and  Antiparah 
before  Helaman  arrived,  and  doubtless 
Judea  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands 
also  had  he  not  arrived.  But  seeing  that 
the  Nephites  in  Judea  had  received  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement,  they  were  bound 
by  the  instructions  of  Ammoron  not  to 
make  an  attack  upon  it. 

Meanwhile  Antipus  completed  the  forti- 
fications of  Judea  and  was  anxious  for  the 
Lamanites  to  attack  him,  but  this  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  do.  In  fact 
neither  army  thought  itself  able  to  dis- 
lodge the  other  from  their  fortified  cities. 
But  soon  after  Judea  was  completely  for- 
tified, the  Nephites  received  further  rein- 
forcements; two  thousand  men  with  pro- 
visions arrived  from  Zarahemla,  swelling 
the  army  of  Antipus  to  ten  thousand  men. 
These  additions  to  the  army  of  Antipus 
filled  the  enemy  with  uneasiness,  observ- 
ing which,  the  Nephite  general  resolved 
upon  a  stratagem  not  unlike  that  adopted 
by  Moroni  in  capturing  the  City  of  Mulek. 
He  sent  Helaman  and  his  two  thousand 
"sons"  laden  with  provisions  as  if  to  carry 
them  to  another  Nephite  city,  causing 
them  to  pass  within  easy  view  of  Antipus, 
a  city  occupied  by  the  strongest  Laman- 
ite  army.  The  ruse  was  successful,  the 
Lamanites  pursued  them  and  the  little 
army  of  striplings  retreated  before  them 
northward,  and  Antipus  with  his  army 
pursued  the  Lamanites.  Seeing  the  trap 
into  which  they  had  been  led,  the  Laman- 
ites dare  not  turn  back  to  meet  Antipus, 
nor  could  they  overtake  Helaman  and  his 
band,  neither  dared  they  turn  to  the  right 
or  the  left  lest  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded. Thus  flight  and  pursuit  was 
kept  up  until  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,   when  Helaman  discovered  he  was 
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no  longer  pursued;  but  whether  the  La- 
manites  had  halted  with  the  expectation 
that  he  and  his  band  would  return,  or 
whether  Antipus  had  overtaken  them 
and  was  engaging  them  in  battle,  he 
could  not  determine.  He  feared  to  re- 
turn lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  with  whom  his  striplings  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  cope  alone,  and  he 
also  feared  that  Antipus  and  his  men  had 
overtaken  the  enemy,  and  that  without 
the  assistance  of  his  two  thousand  would 
be  overcome.  In  this  his  hour  of  per- 
plexity he  called  his  "sons"  together  and 
made  known  his  fears,  and  they  promptly 
decided  on  returning  to  the  assistance  of 
Antipus.  It  was  well  they  did  so,  for  his 
army  was  engaged  in  deadly  strife  with 
the  Lamanites;  Antipus  himself  was 
slain  as  also  were  a  number  of  other 
leaders,  and  the  Nephites  were  about  to 
be  overpowered.  The  vigorous  attack 
which  Helaman  made  upon  the  enemy 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  their  favor,  for 
the  young  soldiers  that  he  led  fought  with 
a  fierceness  that  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  their  enemies,  and  they  soon 
cried  for  quarter,  and  yielded  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
city  which  this  captured  army  had  occu- 
pied— Antiparah — was  taken  possession 
of  by  Helaman. 

After  sending  his  prisoners  of  war  down 
to  Zarahemla,  Helaman,  who  became  the 
chief  commander  of  the  western  army  at 
the  death  of  Antipus,  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Cumeni,  and  by  capturing  the  sup- 
plies and  men  which  Ammoron  sent  to 
that  city,  he  soon  reduced  it  to  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering.  Helaman  found 
great  difficulty  with  the  prisoners  of  war 
that  these  successes  brought  to  him. 
They  were  so  numerous  that  it  required 
nearly  all  his  army  to  guard  them;  for  at 
times  they  would  break  out  in  great  num- 
bers and  fight  fiercely  until  overpowered. 
He  at  last  sent  them  down  to  Zarahemla 
under  a  small  force  commanded  by  one 
Gid,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces 
prepared  to  take  the  City  of  Manti. 

He  encamped  his  army  on  the  west  of 
that  city  in  the  wilderness;  and  when  the 
enemy's  spies  reported  the  fewness  of  his 
numbers,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  city  to 


attack  him.  Helaman  observing  his 
enemy's  preparations  for  battle,  concealed 
a  part  of  his  army  in  the  wilderness,  and 
when  the  Lamanites  came  out  of  the  city 
to  give  him  battle,  he  began  a  retreat  into 
the  wilderness,  the  Lamanites  in  hot  pur- 
suit. No  sooner  was  the  main  army  of 
the  Lamanites  thus  led  away  than  the  con- 
cealed portion  of  Helaman's  army 
attacked  the  city  and  captured  it. 

Towards  night  Helaman  bent  his 
course  towards  Zarahemla,  observing 
which,  his  enemy  suspected  he  was  be- 
ing led  into  some  trap,  and  encamped 
for  the  night.  But  Helaman  continued 
his  march  all  night,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Manti  before  the  Lamanite  army 
returned.  When  that  army  did  return  to 
find  Manti  in  the  hands  of  the  Nephites, 
they  were  terror  stricken  and  fled  to  the 
wilderness. 

Thus  nearly  all  the  chief  cities  that  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites 
were  retaken,  but  Helaman's  army  was 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
advantages  he  had  won,  and  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  the  republic  in  which 
he  took  the  City  of  Manti,  the  govern- 
ment had  failed  in  supplying  him  with 
both  men  and  provisions,  and  his  situation 
was  becoming  perilous  as  the  Lamanites 
appeared  to  be  massing  their  forces  to 
overthrow  him.  Means  of  communica- 
tion were  difficult  and  slow,  and  whether 
Moroni  was  confronted  by  such  powerful 
enemies  that  he  had  to  draw  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  government  to  his  assis- 
tance, or  whether  there  were  dissensions 
in  the  government  which  prevented  it 
sending  the  necessary  supplies  of  men 
'and  food  to  him,  Helaman  could  not  tell. 
But  in  his  report  to  Moroni,  from  which 
the  above  account  is  taken,  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  hold  all  the  cities 
he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  as  long  as 
possible,  and  he,  and  also  his  army,  had 
received  assurance  from  the  inspiration  of 
God  that  ultimately  they  would  be  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  their  enemies. 

And  those  two  thousand  striplings? 
Yes,  they  were  preserved  according  to 
their  faith  in  God.  They  had  no  fear  of 
death,  they  loved  their  own  and  their 
father's  liberty  more  than  life,   and  they 
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fought  with  the  fierceness  of  young  lions, 
and  more  than  once  by  the  prowess  given 
them  of  God,  snatched  victory  from  the 
very  jaws  of  defeat.     And  though  at  times 


many  of  them  were  wounded,  and  on  one 
occasion  two  hundred  of  them  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood,  yet  not  one  of  them 
were  killed  in  battle.  B.  H.  Roberts. 
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The  productive  power  of  the  more 
civilized  nations  has  been  very  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  This  power  is  still  very  rapidly 
enlarging.  Greater  political  stability,  an 
elevated  social  life,  greater  national 
wealth,  and  higher  moral  character,  have 
been  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  enlarged 
ability  of  man  to  supply  these  materials, 
and  to  use  those  agencies  that  minister 
to  his  various  wants.  Those  widening 
powers  as  they  enlarge,  will  more  and 
more  ennoble  man.  All  students  of  the 
progress  of  man,  will  at  once  recognize 
knowledge  as  the  bedrock  upon  which 
this  progress  rests.  It  will  not  require 
very  close  scrutiny  to  discover  that  upon 
the  development  of  the  natural  sciences, 
more  than  upon  the  development  of  any 
other  department  of  knowledge,  is 
founded  the  striking  growth  of  the  world's 
varied  industries,  its  material  wealth,  and 
all  of  the  salutary  influences  that  have 
sprung  from  wealth.  It  will  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  make  use  of  the  word  wealth 
in  reference  to  individual  hoardings, 
but  use  it  in  its  broader  sense,  as  related 
to  the  producing  power  of  aggregated 
man. 

If  the  development  of  man  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word,  in  his  higher 
wealth  of  character,  rests  heavily  upon  his 
productive  powers  that  are  applied,  and 
these  productive  powers  rest  upon  his 
ability  to  use  natural  forces,  it  follows 
that  knowledge  of  these  natural  forces, 
or  in  other  words  of  the  applied  sciences, 
(moral  forces  not  considered)  is  the  most 
important  knowledge  that  can  be  ac- 
quired. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  was 
organized,  using    the  language  of  Con 
gress,     "To    teach    such     branches    of 
learning    as    relate    to    agriculture    and 
the  mechanic    arts — not   excluding  the 


classics — in  order  to  give  a  liberal 
and  practical  education  to  the  industrial 
classes." 

The  Legislature  of  Utah,  in  defining  the 
studies  that  should  be  taught  at  this 
territorial  college,  made  prominent  the 
sciences,  especially  the  applied  sciences. 
The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  college 
have  wisely  chosen,  it  is  believed,  to 
follow  the  lines  laid  out  by  Congress 
and  by  the  Legislature  of  Utah.  The 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah  will  repre- 
sent the  new  direction  in  which  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  present  hour  is 
moving.  The  applied  sciences  will  be 
given  a  prominent  place  in  this  college. 
The  purpose  will  be  to  place  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  Utah  in 
possession  of  that  information  which 
will  enlarge  their  powers  in  their  several 
spheres  of  life.  This  will  be  done  by  in- 
forming them  of  the  natural  laws  or  forces 
involved  in  the  more  important  industries. 
This  purpose  will  be  secured  not  only  by 
teaching  principles  in  the  abstract,  but  by 
teaching  by  object  illustration.  Let  me 
illustrate:  The  young  men  in  the  course 
in  agriculture  will  work  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  horticultural  grounds.  Modern 
farm  buildings  with  modern  farm  equip- 
ments, varied  field  and  horticultural 
crops,  varied  farm  processes,  and  in 
addition,  objects  for  illustration  collected 
for  the  agricultural  museum,  will  be  used 
to  secure  a  clear  conception  of  science  or 
law  in  its  application  to  the  art  of  farm- 
ing. There  is  now  no  industry, in  the  light 
of  modern  researches,  which  requires  for 
its  perfection  so  wide  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  makes  so  large  and 
varied  drafts  on  the  ability  of  man,  as 
farming.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the 
course  in  agriculture,  that  it  involves 
more  of  that  information  that  is  recognized 
as  essential  to  a^well  informed  man,  than 
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does  any    other    industrial    educational 
course  of  studies. 

The  course  in  domestic  economy  will 
also  have  the  advantage  of  object  illustra- 
tions. Young  women  will  not  only  be 
taught  the  chemistry  of  cooking,  but  will 
be  given  lessons  in  cooking.  They  will 
give  dinners  and  preside  over  them. 
They  will  be  taught  to  cut  cloth  for  gar- 
ments, and  to  sew,  make  butter  and 
cheese,  while  at  the  same  time  instruction 
in  the  polite  arts,  as  they  are  known,  will 
be  given  them.  The  young  men  taking 
the  course  in  mechanic  arts,  or  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  those  taking  the 
course  in  civil  engineering,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  bench  work  in  wood,  forge 
work  in  iron,  (the  students  in  the  course  in 
agriculture  take  this  elementary  work  for 
its  advantages  to  them  on  the  farm)  and 
work  in  higher  mechanics,  pattern- 
making,  molding,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reader  will  understand,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  elaboration,  that  in 
the  four  distinctive  courses  of  instruction 
already  named,  for  there  are  other  partial 
courses,  the  sciences  that  relate  to  each 
course  are  taught.  In  each  field  of  work 
specialists  will  instruct.  This  college, 
however,  is  not  simply  a  manual  training 
school,  where  it  is  sought  to  educate 
skilled  workmen;  Congress  had  a  higher 
aim  in  view  in  passing  the  act  of  1862, 
under  which  these  colleges  were  founded. 
I  have  already  quoted  from  the  congres- 
sional law  the  words  "liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes." 
"Liberal  and  practical  education"— the 
man  and  the  industrialist  developed  in 
unison,  this  makes  the  strong  man. 
Upon  this  rock  Congress  rests  the  nation's 
strength  and  true  glory.  It  is  a  solid 
foundation — and,  resting  on  the  work  of 
the  church,  promises  to  stand. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  will, 
then,  to  the  applied  sciences,  to  industrial 
studies, ~|addj  [culture  studies,  or  those 
studies  that  are  useful  to  the  citizen  as 
such,  that  tend  to  embellish  life  and 
especially  those  that  may  be  pleasurable 
to  man.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the 
college.  For  further  details  touching  the 
studies  pursued  and  the  means  of  illus- 
tration, I  shall  have  to,  refer  the  interested 


reader  to  a  pamphlet  of  particulars  pub- 
lished which  gives  full  information.      It  is 
the  belief  of  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
the  Agricultural   College  of  Utah   is  to 
have  a  very  marked    and  far    reaching 
influence  on    the     development    of   the 
social  and  material  interests  of  the  Terri- 
tory.    The  importance  of  the  relation  of 
science  to  industrial  education,  especially 
to  farming,  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, becoming  clearly  visible     Its  rela- 
tions   to  agriculture     would     require    a 
volume  to  point  out,  inasmuch   as  every 
operation  on  the  farm  involves  some  law. 
Generalizing,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  will   enable  a 
farmer  to  work  in  accord  with  them,  and 
therefore  to    better     advantage.       That 
knowledge  is  as  efficacious  in  farming  as 
elsewhere,  is  seen  in  the  statistics  before 
me,   which   show  that  the    product  per 
acre  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  are  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  those  who  can  read  and  write,  to 
those  who  cannot  read  and  write.     It  is 
usual  to  measure  the  growth  of  national 
wealth  and  greatness  by  the  progress  of 
the  agriculture  of  a  nation,  since  agricul- 
ture    is     the      "foundation     industry." 
Gibbon     expressed     his     belief    in    the 
paramount     importance     of    agriculture 
by     giving   it     first  place,     "since    the 
products   of    nature    are    the  materials 
of  art."      Agricultural   education   is  yet 
to    prove     the     greatest     influence     in 
the    progress    of    the    material    welfare 
of   man    of  any    form    of  secular  edu- 
cation yet  undertaken.     I  have  not  space 
to  urge  the  point.      What  does  it  mean 
that  every  state  and  territory  of  the  west 
has  fallen  off  in  crop-yield  per  acre,  and 
that  the  United  States  does  not  yield  but 
about  one-third   of  the  wheat  per  acre, 
that  the    poor    soil    of    Scotland    does? 
What  would  it  mean    to    civilization    if 
every  acre    of    wheat    in    this     country 
yielded  fifty  bushels   per  acre,    and    all 
other  crops  in  like  ratio  ?    The  soil   is 
little,  and  man  is  much  in  agriculture. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  repre- 
sents great  interests  of  the  Territory — its 
mining,  irrigation  and  other  interests. 
Great  reservoirs  to  restrain  water,  and 
the  use  of  forces   of  nature  to  mass  it 
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above  natural  levels,  are  yet  to  widen  the 
visible  destiny  of  Utah  as  few  are  now 
dreaming  of.  We  hope  to  send  forth 
young  men  capable  of  grappling  with  the 
problems  involved.  The  course  in 
mechanical  engineering  will  give  to  our 
young  men  greater  inventive  and  con- 
structive talent  and  skill  that  can  but 
hasten  the  growth  of  our  mechanical  in- 
dustries, and  elevate  the  level  of  work- 
manship in  this  great  field.  The  course 
in  domestic  economy,  it  is  believed,  is 
second  in  importance  to  none  of  the 
college  courses,  in  many  essentials. 
It  is  not  measurable  in  its  value,  only 
in  pa.t,  by  the  standard  recognized  in 
other  educational  courses.  The  germ  of 
moral  force  and  of  mental  and  social 
culture,is  m  the  homes  of  a  people.  With- 
out development  of  these  qualities  all 
other  forces  that  govern  in  man's  life 
would  but  serve  to  darken  his  pathway. 
Domestic  economy  is  a  science  as  well 
as  an  art,  having  its  hygienic,  economic  and 
its  literary  value.  Health,  economy,  and 
intellectual  gratification,  are  all  involved 
in  the  mastery  of  the  philosophy  of  home- 
keeping.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  art 
and  science  of  cooking,  in  all  of  its 
varied  relations,  in  home  adornment,  and 
in  the  aids  to  this  end — music  and  paint- 
ing, and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  graces 
that  characterize  the  model  home,  is  to 


be  found  the  highest  art  of  life.  The 
course  for  young  women  will  be  organ- 
ized with  reference  to  their  education  for 
their  special  and  exalted  field  of  work. 
It  is  believed  that  the  elevation  of  the 
plane  of  home  life  of  the  Territory  will 
result  from  sending  educated  young 
women  into  the  various  communities. 
This  education  will  be  for  both  the 
kitchen  and  the  parlor.  The  course  ex- 
tends beyond  this  sphere,  and  gives  the 
student  the  same  general  education  that 
the  young  men  receive  to  fit  them  for  the 
general  duties  of  life.  As  the  college 
opens  its  doors  to  receive  students  for  the 
first  time  on  September  the  second,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  it  will  endeavor  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  Territory  by  a 
just  consideration  of  the  rights  of  every 
student  who  may  seek  his  education 
within  its  walls.  The  college  will  be  free, 
in  all  of  its  relations  to  the  public,  from 
partizan  or  sectarian  bias,  and  will  know 
of  no  distinctions,  and  will  make  no  dis- 
tinctions, between  persons,  outside  of  the 
zealous  promotion  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  Territory,  and,  through  its 
legitimate  work,  of  the  material  interests 
of  Utah.  From  this  statement  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  the  college  is  a 
Godless  school.  We  all  agree  approx- 
imately upon  certain  great  truths. 

J.  W.  Sanborn. 
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A   MYSTERY   OF    THE   DESERT. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Iron  County, 
President  Brigham  Young  requested  that 
a  party  of  men  be  sent  from  Parowan  in 
search  of  manganese  ore,  having  been  in- 
formed that  a  deposit  of  it  was  to  be 
found  in  Southern  Utah.  Accordingly,  a 
party  of  fifteen  men,  led  by  David  Lewis, 
a  brother  of  that  old  veteran  Tarleton 
Lewis,  left  Parowan,  taking  with  them 
pack  horses  to  carry  the  ore,  should  they 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  mine  from 
the  vague  description  of  its  locality  given 
by  the  Indians. 

The  outfit  of  this  company  of  prospec- 


tors was  very  simple  ;  each  man  carried  a 
gun,  a  lariat  and  a  canteen,  and  a  single 
blanket  and  a  sack  of  crackers,  tied  on  the 
saddle  behind  him.  After  several  days' 
travel  in  a  southerly  direction  into  those 
vast  and  dreary  deserts,  the  party  one  day 
made  a  singular  discovery.  In  a  level, 
sandy  plain  they  saw  at  a  distance  what 
seemed  a  cemetery,  with  numerous  grave- 
stones or  monuments  ;  but  their  surprise 
at  so  unexpected  a  sight  was  much  in- 
creased upon  a  nearer  approach,  which 
revealed  something  entirely  different. 
They  saw  three  circles,  one  within  the 
other,  composed  of  numerous  blocks  of 
cut  stone  about  a  foot  square,  and  about 
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two  and  a  half  feet  long,  cut  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  and  which  had 
been  originally  placed  about  a  foot  in 
the  ground  and  at  a  uniform  distance 
apart.  These  three  circles  were  exact 
In  figure,  were  several  yards  from  each 
other,  and  the  stones  composing  them 
were  placed  with  their  flat  surfaces 
facing  the  centre.  In  the  centre  of 
of  all  stood  a  small  stone  cairn,  circular 
in  its  base,  a  perfect  cone,  and  about  four 
feet  high.  The  blocks  forming  the  circles, 
and  the  stones  forming  the  cone,  had  been 
brought  a  considerable  distance,  as  no 
rock  in  place  was  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity.  For  awhile  a  silent  won- 
der filled  the  minds  of  the  lookers  on, 
and  many  were  the  surmises  as  to  when 
this  work  was  done,  by  whom,  and  for 
what  purpose;  but  to  all,  one  thing  seemed 
plain  :  it  must  have  been  made  to  perpet- 
uate some  important  event,  or  the  place 
of  deposit  of  something  of  great  value. 

Deciding  to  investigate,  they  carefully 
removed  the  stones  comprising  the  cairn, 
and  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface 
found  the  top  of  a  stone  box.  As  this 
box  was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  to 
that  in  which  the  plates  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  were  found  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  it  merits  a  particular  de- 
scription. A  stone  about  two  feet  square 
and  six  inches  thi:  k  formed  the  bottom; 
four  flat  stones  standing  upon  edge  formed 
the  sides;  and  a  stone,  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  that  forming  the  bottom,  was 
placed  upon  the  top  as  a  cover  or  lid. 
All  these  stones  were  skillfully  cut  and 
finished,  with  sides,  faces  and  angles, 
geometrically  exact,  and,  as  cut  to- 
gether, each  point  of  junction  or  seam 
was  perfectly  tight.  The  lid  was  care- 
fully raised,  but  no  treasure  met  their 
expectant  eyes — the  box  was  entirely 
empty.  But  the  under  surface  of  the  cap- 
stone was  a  surprise.  It  was  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  beautifully  cut,  which, 
could  they  have  been  interpreted,  would 
doubtless  have  given  the  key  of  explana- 
tion to  this  mysterv  of  the  desert.  The 
box  had  evidently  been  made  to  contain 
something  of  great  value  which  had  been 
subsequently  removed  ;  and  as  it  so  close- 
ly   resembled    that    from    which  Joseph 


Smith  took  the  plates  near  the  summit  of 
Cumorah,  may  at  one  time  have  held  a 
similar  treasure,  which  Mormon  may 
have  removed  for  safety  when  his  people 
were  driven  northward  by  their  swarming 
foes.  The  only  difference  between  the 
boxes,  it  will  be  noted,  was  this  :  that 
while  that  upon  Cumorah  had  a  lid  whose 
upper  surface  was  in  its  rough,  natural 
state,  this  in  the  desert  had  been  made 
flat,  and  its  under  side  was  beautifully 
engraved,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
that  upon  Cumorah,  so  far  as  the  writer 
understands. 

As  these  rough  mountaineers  stood 
silently  around  this  relic  of  the  dim,  mys- 
terious past,  the  prevading  spirit  of  the 
place  filled  their  souls  with  a  solemn  awe. 
They  felt  that  they  stood  upon  ground 
that  was  hallowed  indeed,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  a  receptacle  that  had  once 
contained  something,  perchance,  of  in- 
finite worth,  something  holy ;  placed 
there,  and  again  removed  by  one  of  the 
ancient  saints — perhaps  by  the  hand  of 
the  great  prophet  Mormon  himself,  or  by 
that  of  his  son  Moroni. 

After  some  consideration,  it  was  decided 
to  take  the  lid  with  them  to  President 
Young,  and  it  was  loaded  upon  one  of 
the  horses  for  that  purpose  ;  but  it  was 
found  too  heavy  and  difficult  to  be  trans- 
ported so  great  a  distance  in  that  manner, 
and  it  was  determined  to  leave  it. 
Brother  Lewis  made  as  exact  a  copy  of 
the  hieroglyphics  as  he  could  with  his 
limited  means,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  then  the  stone  was  carefully  replaced, 
the  stones  piled  over  it  as  before,  and 
the  company  departed,  feeling  that  here 
was  evidence  strongly  confirming  the 
story  of  Cumorah,  as  told  by  the  great 
prophet  of  the  last  days.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  of  the  squared  blocks 
composing  the  surrounding  circles,  some 
still  stood  upright,  some  were  leaning,  and 
many  had  fallen  where  they  had  stood. 

After  an  absence  of  eighteen  days, 
the  party  returned  to  Parowan  with 
several  hundred  pounds  of  the  man- 
ganese, which,  with  the  copy  of  the  en- 
graving made  by  Brother  Lewis,  was 
taken  to  President  Young.  The  writer 
examined  the  copied  hieroglyphics  which, 
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as  well  as  he  can  remember  at  this  date, 
resembled  very  much  some  of  those 
found  in  Palengue  and  Copan,  in  Yucatan, 
by  Stevens  and  Catherwood,  many  years 
ago. 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  former 
contents  of  the  box,  the  student  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  will  remember  the 
charge  of  the  venerable  prophet  of  the 
Nephites  to  Mormon  when  the  latter  was  a 
youth ;  that  when  a  certain  time  should  come 
he  should  go  to  the  hill  called  Shim,  and 
remove  thence  certain  holy  records  there 
deposited ;  and  how,  some  years  later, 
when  the  Nephites  were  no  longer  able 
to  retain  possession  of  their  country,  and 
were  about  to  retreat  northward  before 
the  victorious  Lamanites,  Mormon  went 
to  the  hill  Shim,  as  he  had  been  directed 
by  the  prophet,  took  up  the  records  and 
carried  them  away  in  his  retreat. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Nephites 
made  a  steady  and  continuous  retreat  be- 
fore their  foes.  No  doubt  they  at  times 
beat  back  their  enemy,  and  gained  a  tem- 
porary advantage  and  respite  for  one 
or  more  years,  enabling  them  to  raise  a 
little  sustenance  for  their  overmatched 
and  half  famished  host.  Indeed  the 
traditions  of  the  Pah  Utes,  of  Utah,  as  re- 
lated to  the  writer  many  years  ago,  freely 
corroborate  this  idea.  Such  a  temporary 
halt,  illusive  to  the  hopes  of  the  Nephites, 
would  have  given  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  making  of  such  a  box  for  the  be- 
stowal of  their  records,  which,  when 
again  obliged  to  flee,  they  would  ot 
course  remove  and  take  with  them. 
Who  can  say  to  the  contrary  ?  Could 
these  silent  stones  of  the  desert  speak, 
how  eloquent  might  be  their  tongues,  and 
how  intensely  interesting  the  story  they 
could  reveal.  But  for  generations  have 
they  stood  as  to-day  they  stand,  silent, 
mysterious  and  unspeakable. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
early  history  of  Iron  County,  may  be  ap- 
propriately mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Walker,  the  great  Utah  chief,  halted  a  few 
days  at  Parowan  while  traveling  north- 
ward, returning  from  one  of  his  custom- 
ary raids  in  the  Colorado  River  country, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
captive  Indian  children  to  be  sold  by  him 


to  any  who  would  purchase.  He  ob- 
tained these  child  prisoners  by  suddenly 
attacking  a  village  of  some  of  the  river 
tribes,  killing  men  and  women,  and  sav- 
ing alive  such  children  as  would  be 
marketable.  The  writer  met  him  one  day 
in  Parowan,  and  as  I  was  personally 
known  to  him,  he  stopped  me,  untied  a 
little  sack  or  pouch  at  his  bosom,  and  took 
from  it  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  of  which 
was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  other. 
He  held  them  in  his  hand  for  my  inspection. 
In  appearance  they  closely  resembled 
bronze  or  copper,  but  were  evidently  dis- 
colored by  age.  From  their  weight  there 
might  have  been  a  portion  of  gold  in 
their  composition,  and  I  wished  to  scrape 
the  surface  with  my  knife  so  as  to  expose 
the  true  color  of  the  metal,  but  this  the 
chief  would  not  permit,  seeming  to  hold 
them  in  reverence.  Each  of  them  had 
hieroglyphics  beautifully  cut  or  stamped 
upon  their  surface.  Walker  asked  if 
they  were  money,  adding  that  he  knew 
where  he  could  get  more,  if  they  were  of 
any  value.  All  endeavor  to  learn  from 
him  the  exact  locality  where  he  had  found 
them  was  ineffectual,  except  to  learn  that 
it  was  near  the  Colorado  River,  and  as 
the  writer  understood  from  him,  in  a  cave. 

The  writer  fully  believed  then,  and 
does  still,  that  these  were  veritable  speci- 
mens of  ancient  Nephite  coin,  their 
evident  age  as  well  as  their  inscriptions 
clearly  pointing  to  a  remote  past  Indis- 
putably they  were  made  by  none  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  America ;  and  as 
the  Lamanites  were  so  inferior  to  the  Ne- 
phites in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  including 
metallurgy,  there  is  nothing  at  all  improb- 
able in  the  idea  that  some  Nephite  had 
once  possessed  them  as  part  of  his  earth- 
ly treasure.  If,  as  Walker  intimated,  he 
had  found  them  in  some  cave,  it  is  easily 
to  be  believed  they  were  taken  there  by 
some  hunted  Nephite  who  hoped  in  its 
dark  recesses  to  escape  the  bloody  hand 
of  a  merciless  foe,  but  who  never  left  the 
cavern  alive. 

We  have  the  promise  that  in  a  coming 
day  the  secrets  of  the  past,  now  so 
shrouded  in  the  veil  of  silence  and  gloom, 
will  be  revealed,  until  then  we  must 
wait.  Santiago. 
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In  the  course  of  our  last  peep  through 
the  microscope,  we  examined  a  number  of 
tiny  plants  belonging  to  the  class  of  fungi, 
among  which  the  yeast  plant  received  a 
share  of  our  attention.  That  our  minds 
may  be  refreshed  upon  the  magnified  ap- 
pearance of  a  drop  of  yeast,  let  us  glance 
at  it  once  more,  (figure  i).  Each  of  the 
little  oval  bodies,  with  a  diameter  rarely 
exceeding  a  three- 
thousandth  of  an  inch, 
)  we  have  learned  to 
regard  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  living 
thing,  capable  of 
growth  and  increase, 
and  we  have  already  spoken  of  such  an 
'  organism  as  a  cell.  The  yeast  fungus, 
and  many  forms  of  bacteria,  also  referred 
to  in  our  last  paper,  consists  each  of  a 
single  cell,  but  among  the  larger  plants 
we  find  great  numbers  of  cells  in  the  body 
of  a  single  individual. 

From  the  results  of  numerous  micro- 
scopical observations  upon  a  variety  of 
plants,  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that 
vegetable  structures  consist  primarily  of 
cells.  Such  cells  are  seldom  as  regular 
and  uniform  in  shape  and  size  as  those  of 
the  yeast.  Here,  for  example,  in  figure  2 
is  a  very  thin  slice  of  carrot  as  it  appeared 
when  viewed  through  the  microscope. 
Each  of  the  enclosed  spaces  represents 
the  cross  section   of  a  distinct  cell;  the 
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Fig.  2. 
separating  partitions  are  known  as  the 
cell  walls.  Roots,  stalks,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  bark,  wood,  and  in  fact  every 
plant  tissue  thus  far  examined  by 
the  microscopist  reveals  a  cellular  struc- 
ture, though  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  cells,  a  bewildering  diversity  has  been 
found. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  softest  and  least  com- 
pact of  vegetable  growths,  the  constituent 


cells  are  most  regular  in  outline— usually 
approaching  a  globular  form.  Figure  3 
shows  a  number  of  cells  obtained  from 
the  pulp  of  a  ripe  strawberry,  they  ap- 
pear almost  as  regular  as  do  the  yeast 
organisms. 

Now,  for  comparison, 
let  us  examine  figure  4; 
it  represents  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  bit  of  water- 
lily  stem.  A  number  of 
cells  are  grouped  to- 
gether, though  all  are 
fairly  regular  in  outline.  Fig.  . 

The  tissue  of  the  lilly  stalk  is  more  com- 
pact than  is  that  of  the  pulpy  strawberry 
already  examined,  and  each  cell  as  it 
grows,  exerts  a  pressure  on  all  others 
with  which  it  is  in 
contact.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  squeez- 
ing, the  cells  ap- 
proach a  hexagonal 
or  six-sided  form. 
It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the 
figure  shows  only  a 
transverse  section 
of  the  stem  ;  that  is,  the  stalk  was  sliced 
across  the  line  of  its  growth,  just  as  a  straw 
might  be  cut  across,  revealing  on  the  end 
the  central  hole,  surrounded  by  the  straw 
wall ;  we  have  here  such  an  end  view  of 
the  lilly  stem. 

Here  in  figure  5  is  a  longitudinal  view 
of  plant  structure.  This  was  sketched 
from  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  rhizome  of  a 
mountain  fern.  The  cells  are  greatly 
elongated,  forming  tubes,  or  ducts,  as  such 
structures  are  technically  termed.  The 
wall  of  the  ducts  is  rarely  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  uneven  thickening,  a  variety  of 
markings  appear  on  the  cells.  The  ducts, 
or  tube  cells,  at  A  are  simply  dotted  : 
those  at  B  show  a  number  of  transverse 
lines,  from  the  appearance  of  which, 
ducts  of  this  sort  have  been  called  scalari- 
form  or  ladder  like  vessels  ;  at  C  is  seen 
a  spiral  vessel,  so  named  from  the  wind- 
ing line  upon  its  surface.  Very  beautiful 
spiral  ducts,  though  of  a  kind  somewhat 
different  from  that  drawn  in  figure  5,  may 
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be  obtained  from  the  common  plantain 
which  grows  so  abundantly  along  the 
banks  of  our  creeks  and  ditches,  and  also 
from  the  petioles 
or  leaf- stalks  of 
the  strawberry 
plant. 

Our  attention 
has  thus  far  been 
devoted  to  the 
form  of  the  cells 
only,  while  there 
are  many  other 
points  of  interest 
to  be  observed. 
Let  us  select  a 
typical  cell,  and 
examine  it  with  a 
high  magnifying 
powef .  Figure  6 
Fig-  5-  shows     what    we 

might  see  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  cell  wall  (w)  bounds  the  entire  struc- 
ture, which  in  this  particular  case  is  ap- 
proximately five-sided  in  outline.  Short 
branches  of  the  wall  indicate  the  positions 
of  five  surrounding  cells.  The  cell  here 
shown  is  filled  with  transparent,  semi- 
fluid contents  (J>)  to  which  the  name  pro- 
toplasm has  been  applied.  A  portion  of 
the  contents, 
apparently  den- 
ser than  the 
rest,  constitutes 
the  nucleus  (n), 
and  in  addition 
a  pair  of  cavi- 
ties, (v)  techni- 
cally called  va- 
cuoles, may  be 
seen;  these  are 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  or  sap. 

Such  is  a  partial  description  of  a  grow- 
ing cell;  as  the  structure  reaches  maturity, 
however,  much  of  its  contained  material 
undergoes  change,  whereby  a  variety  of 
products  are  found.  In  some  cells,  oil  is 
secreted  as  in  the  case  of  the  castor  oil  seed, 
the  seed  of  the  flax,  the  cocoa-nut,  palm 
and  olive  plants.  In  other  cells  gums  ap- 
pear, for  example,  gum-arabic  or  acasia: 
ferona  gum,  and  gum  tragacanth. 
The  resins  of  commerce  are  peculiar 
secretions  of  certain  cells;  such  are  gam- 


boge, galbanum,  asafcetida,  colophony, 
or  common  resin,  called  also  rosin,  from 
which  in  its  crude  state  turpentine  is  dis- 
tilled; also  copaiba  balsam,  and  copal, 
from  which  the  fine  varnishes  are  made, 
and  the  curiously  named  dragon's  blood, 
which  is  derived  from  the  cells  of  a  plant 
of  the  palm  family.  Caoutchouc  and 
gutta-percha  are  derived  from  the  milky 


Fig  7. 
juices  secreted  within  the  cells  of  a  num- 
ber of  plants;  opium,  strychnine,  brucin, 
nicotine,  and  many  other  powerful  alka- 
loids, camphor,  sugar,  starch,  and  the 
sweet  perfumes  of  flowers,  are  all  pro. 
duced  within  these  tiny  laboratories,  the 
cells  of  vegetable  growth. 

Figure  7  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
results  of  such  transformation  in  the  case 
of  starch  production.  It  represents  a 
thin  slice  of  a  potato  tuber  At  a  the 
rind  is  shown  ,  the  cells  composing  this 
are  comparatively  thick,  and  closely 
packed  together  ;  the  tissue  is  of  a  corky 
nature,  and  so  compact  as  to  be  almost 
impervious  to  moisture.  At  b,  within  the 
rind,  the  cells  are  more  distinct,  though 
still  somewhat  flattened  ;  at  c  they  are 
less  constricted,  and  each  of  them  is  seen 
to  enclose  a  number  of  smaller  bodies; 
these  are  starch  granules  which  have  been 
developed  from  the  cell  contents.  We 
need  a  stronger  magnifier  if  we  are  to 
examine  in  great- 
er detail  these 
starchy  contents. 
With  a  proper 
glass,  the  grains 
will  appear  much 
like  figure  8. 
Potato  starch 
consists,  then,  of 
of  rounded  gran- 
ules, shaped  somewhat  like  a  clam  shell; 
each  is  marked  with  numerous  concentric 
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lines  surrounding  a  point  called  the 
hilum,  which  indicates  the  spot  at  which 
the  granules  was  attached  to  the  cell  wall. 
All  starch  granules  are  not  of  the  shape 
here  shown,  however.  Figure  9  shows 
at  a,  three  grains  of  po- 
tato starch  ;  and  for 
comparison,  at  b  are 
sketched  a  number  of 
grains  of  wheaten 
starch;  at  c  is  shown 
starch  grain  from  oats. 
Starch  granules  from 
potatoes  frequently  mea- 
sure one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  grains  of  wheaten  starch 
average  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  starch  from  parsnips,  and  from 
beets,  shows  still  smaller  grains,  and  rice 
granules  are  seldom  larger  than  one 
three-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Figure  10  shows  three  vegetable  sec- 
tions, in  each  of  which  the  cells  are 
crowded  with  starch  grains.  The  central 
sketch  is  that  of  a  potato  cell 
already  described;  above  is  shown  a  bit 
of  an  oat  seed ;  and  below  is  a  cell 
from  a  wheat  grain. 
The  manufacture 
of  starch  consists 
in  breaking  the 
cell  walls  •  and 
liberating  the  en- 
closed grains  The 
starch  being  insol- 
uble in  cold  water 
may  be  readily 
washed  away  from 
the  pulp  of  the 
plant,  and  when 
dried,  it  appears  in 
the  familiar  form  of 
a  white  powder. 

As  another  inter- 
esting example  of 
cell  structure,  let 
us  look  at  figure 
n.  This  is  a  sketch 


Fig.  10. 


of  a  single  hair,  or  sting,  from  the  leaf  of 
a  common  nettle;  and  the  object  is  par- 
ticularly instructive  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  movements  of  the  cell  contents. 
In  this  outgrowth  of  the  leaf,  the  proto- 
plasm is  in  constant  motion,  the  directions 


being  shown  by  the  little  arrows.  The 
point  of  the  sting  appears  blunt  when 
magnined  to  the  size  of  the  sketch,  but  a 
careless  handling  will  prove  it  to  be 
sharp  enough  for  its  purpose.  A  gland 
connected  with  the  hair  secretes  a  poison- 
ous liquid  which  is  ejected  underpressure, 
and  this,  when  brought  beneath  the 
skin    of  human    beings    or  *» 

of  animals,  causes 
intense  irritation.  The  net- 
tles even  of  this  temperate 
clime  sting  severely;  but 
those  of  warmer  countries 
produce  effects  which  are  far 
more   intense. 

These  are  a  few  examples, 
taken  almost  at  random, 
from  a  seemingly  endless 
variety  of  vegetable  cells. 
The  cellular  structure  may 
be  recognized  in  the  ashes 
of  plants,  and  even  in  coal 
ashes  the  microscope  reveals 
the  outlines  of  the  original 
cells.  Plant  growth  in 
reality  consists  in  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of 
cells;  these  are  the  units  of  plant  sub- 
stance, the  fibres  of  the  vegetable  fabric. 

Indescribable  in  variety  of  color,  end- 
less in  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, infinite  in  diversity  of  form,  they 
are  well  worth  our  studious  attention. 
Plant  cells  are  the  building  blocks  from 
which,  by  the  direction  of  an  Almighty 
architect,  the  wonderful  edifice  of  vege- 
table existence  is  constructed. 

J.  E.    Tahnage. 
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No  school  is  more  necessary  to  children 
than  patience,  because  either  the  will 
must  be  broken  in  childhood  or  the  heart 
in  old  age. — Richter. 

Affection  unrequited  dies  from  starva- 
tion.— Sully. 

The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away  the  sun  himself, 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

— Addison. 
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The  sect  grew  rapidly .  Morris,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  as  a  prophet,  had  received 
a  revelation  that  led  him  to  visit  President 
Young,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  the  view 
of  admonishing  the  latter  of  the  error  of 
his  ways.  President  Young  is  said  to  have 
made  the  new  prophet  a  brief  but  vigor- 
ous reply  that  convinced  him,  once  for  all, 
of  the  futility  of  bringing  the  Mormon 
Church  to  a  recognition  of  his  prophetic 
powers  and  of  the  necessity  of  working  on 
an  independent  line.  Leaving  the  Mor- 
mon capital,  he  returned  to  the  Weber, 
and,  halting  at  Kington  Fort, soon  convert- 
ed Richard  Cook,  the  bishop,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  settlement, 
and  of  the  surrounding  country.  People 
flocked  to  his  standard.  In  a  little  more 
than  one  year, about  one  thousand  persons 
were  dwelling*  around'  the  enclosure  at 
Morristown,  the  old  settlers  in  substantial 
cabins,  the  new  comers  in  temporary 
shelters  improvised  from  wagon  beds  and 
covers,  roofed  with  brush. 

Rumors  concerning  the  tenets  and  the 
manner  of  life  of  these  people  became 
current.  Extravagant  stories  of  their  un- 
lawful and  high-handed  acts,  were  readily 
believed  by  the  great  bulk  of  a  people 
who  regarded  them  as  fanatical  heretics. 
That,  apart  from  the  antipathy  incident  to 
divergent  views  on  religion,  the  Morris- 
ites  earned  the  ill-will,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  inspired  the  fears,  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  actions  and  belief.  They  believed 
that  the  second  advent  of  the  Savior  was 
at  hand,  so  near,  in  fact,  that  there  was 
no  need  to  sow  or  to  reap;  they  confi- 
dently asserted  that  they  were  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  whom  He  had 
already  selected  and  commissioned  to  be 
under  him,  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and 
who  should  enjoy  the  fulness  thereof  at 
the  expense  of  the  unrighteous  enemies 
of  truth.  It  is  likely  that  the  sect  had  no 
intention  of  attempting  to  subvert  their 
adversaries  until  the  expected  coming  of 
the  Lord,  but  such  views,  freely  ex- 
pressed as  the  voice  of  revelation,  were 
certain  to  be  measurably  misconstrued 
into  an  existing  menace.  And  this  was 
certainly  so,  where  such  a  belief  was  fol- 


lowed by  the  organization  of  military 
bands,  which,  under  the  instruction  of  men 
said  to  have  seen  actual  military  service, 
became  quite  ,  proficient  in  drill  and  tar- 
get practice.  And,  added  to  this,  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  entire  commu- 
nity were  taught  that  labor  was  unneces- 
sary and  indicative  of  weak  faith,  and,  in 
obedience  to  such  teaching,  were  living  in 
unproductive  idleness,  was  a  certain  pro- 
mise of  trouble  that  honest  residents  of 
the  surrounding  country  viewed  with  na- 
tural apprehension. 

As  religious  enthusiam  and  faith  in- 
creased among  them,  they  became  more 
aggressive,  and,  as  time  rolled  on,  began 
to  reap  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  system.  Military  guards  were 
posted  around  the  fort  at  night  time, 
challenging  all  who  approached;  it  is  said 
that  the  main  object  of  this  patrol  was  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  disaffected. 
An  unbeliever,  who,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
people  of  the  fort,  had  ridiculed  some 
feature  of  the  Morrisite  faith,  was 
dragged  back  to  the  fort  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  farm  near  by  and  was 
whipped  with  willows  by  women,  encour- 
aged and  assisted  by  men.  The  process 
of  local  courts  was  at  times  resisted  and 
officers  prevented  from  executing  their 
orders. 

Lot  Smith,  sheriff  of  Davis  County, 
while  attempting  to  levy  an  execution, 
was  met  by  armed  men  and  ordered 
away  from  the  place.  Sheriff  West  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Weber 
County,  visited  Morristown  in  the  Spring 
of  1862  to  serve  an  attachment,  and  were 
informed  by  certain  residents  of  the  place 
who  met  them  as  they  were  entering, 
that  they  could  not  go  in;  but  when,  des- 
pite the  protest,  they  sought  to  push  by 
into  the  fort,  their  horses  were  beaten 
over  the  heads  and  backs,  and  the  officers 
were  compelled  to  leave  without  accom- 
plishing their  mission.  Other  overt  acts 
of  a  similar  nature  were  perpetrated. 
Some  of  the  people  of  the  smaller  settle- 
ments, in  the  vicinity  of  Kington,  appre- 
hensive of  attack  from  a  community  of 
whom    so  many  things   were  said,  and 
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who  were  known  to  be  arrogant  in  their 
religious  belief  and  despotic  in  their 
methods,  and  who  were  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, moved  to  Ogdenorto  other  places 
of  safety. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  to  the  young  community,  were 
the  apostates.  All  property  having  been 
held  in  common, it  often  happened  that  the 
individual  contributions  of  members  were 
absorbed  in  the  support  of  the  whole, 
and  thus  the  apostate  was  frequently  un- 
able to  recover  his  favorite  cow,  his 
grain,  or  his  wagon;  this  caused  hard 
feelings,  and  the  dissenter  would  in- 
sist upon  choosing  from  the  common 
stock  the  choicest  articles  to  replace  the 
ones  appropriated;  this  claim  was  natur- 
ally resisted;  an  appeal  to  the  law  would 
follow,  and  the  process  of  the  court  would 
issue  often  without  avail. 

It  is  said  that  the  prophet  Morris  first 
had  a  revelation  that  dissenters  should  pay 
all  just  debts  before  leaving,  which  was 
subsequently  modified,  so  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  away  their 
clothes  only;  and  finally  by  divine  com- 
mand, no  one  was  to  be  permitted  to 
leave  under  any  circumstances.  The  par- 
ticular Morrisite  outrage  that  led  to  the 
death  of  Morris  and  his  second  counselor 
John  Banks,  and  to  the  death  and 
wounding  of  several  other  persons,  was 
the  imprisonment  under  chains  of  three 
men,  formerly  members  of  the  Morrisite 
Church. 

William  Jones,  a  farmer,  then  living  at 
Marriot  Settlement  became  a  convert  to 
the  new  faith  in  April,  1861.  With  his  wife 
and  mother  and  three  children,  and  his 
personal  property  consisting  of  house- 
hold goods  and  about  sixteen  head  of 
cattle,  he  moved  to  Kington  Fort  in  the* 
same  month,  but  returned  to  his  farm  at 
harvest  time  to  gather  his  crop,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  new  home. 
Jones  seems  to  have  been  of  little  faith, 
or,  at  least,  one  whose  faith  was  tempered 
by  a  practical  spirit,  that,  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  prophet,  led  him  to  plant 
and  to  seek  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  his  little  brood.  His  wheat  was  turned 
into  the  general  store  and  his  cattle  were 


"beefed"  to  feed  the  faithful.  But  his 
faith  weakened  until  in  April,  1862,  one 
year  after  his  conversion,  he  desired  to 
leave  the  community;  but  the  people  op- 
posed his  taking  his  property  with  him, 
he  was  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to 
strategy  in  order  to  escape  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  possessions.  He  volunteered 
to  let  a  neighbor,  a  faithful  member  of  the 
sect,  take  his  oxen  and  wagon,  for  he 
still  retained  control  as  steward  over 
them,  to  go  to  the  canon  for  wood,  and 
offered  to  accompany  and  assist  him. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Jones  told 
his  neighbor  to  start  with  the  team  and 
that  he  would  soon  overtake  him.  He 
did  this  because  he  knew  they  would  not 
let  him  go  out  with  it  himself.  When 
the  team  had  gone  a  short  distance  from 
the  fort,  Jones  slipped  out  another  way 
and  overtook  it.  When  they  reached  a 
safe  distance  from  the  fort,  Jones  told  his 
companion  that  he  had  now  left  the  fort 
not  to  return,  and  had  adopted  this  course 
to  secure  his  team.  The  man  return- 
ed; and  Jones  crossed  the  river  in  the 
hope  of  eluding  pursuers,  who  he  knew 
would  soon  be  upon  his  trail.  Shortly, 
about  fifteen  armed  men  appeared  in  pur- 
suit. He  abandoned  the  road,  hid  his 
wagon  box  and  running  gear  in  the  brush, 
and  sought  to  escape  up  a  convenient 
ravine.  The  pursuers  surrounded  him, 
but  by  abandoning  his  oxen  and  wagon, 
he  was  able  to  escape  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and,  on  the  morrow,  to  reach 
Kaysville. 

Jones  having  safely  escaped,  was  now 
desirous  of  getting  his  family  away.  He 
made  several  requests  of  a  number  of 
Morrisite  men,  who  were  hauling  flour 
from  Kaysville  to  the  Morrisite  camp,  to 
bring  his  family  down,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Finally,  exasperated,  he  told  the  team- 
sters that  if  they  did  not  bring  his  family 
down  on  a  certain  day,  he  would  prevent 
them  from  hauling  any  more  flour.  Still 
the  family  did  not  come,  and  true  to  his 
word,  Jones,  by  threatening  the  use  of  a 
club,  caused  the  Morrisites  to  abandon 
their  wagon  and  to  return  to  their  camp. 
Jones  then  unhitched  the  team,  turned 
the  animals  loose  on  the  range,  and  left 
the  wagon  on  the  road. 
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There  were  two  other  men  in  Kaysville 
at  that  time,  who  were  seceders  from  the 
Morrisite  faith,  named  Gurtsen  and  Jen- 
sen, with  whom  Jones  camped.  But  one 
night,  soon  after  Jones  interference  with 
the  teamsters,  the  camp  was  surprised  by 
an  armed  party  of  about  thirty  men, 
under  Peter  Klemgaard,  and  the  male- 
factors were  captured,  tied,  thrown  into 
a  wagon  and  conveyed  over  the  Sand 
Ridge  to  Kington,  where  they  were  cast 
into  a  log  house,  used  temporarily  as  a 
calaboose.  This  occurred  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  of  May,  1862.  Jones  was 
heavily  ironed  with  log  chains.  The 
prisoners  endeavored  to  ascertain  upon 
what  charge  and  by  what  authority  they 
were  restrained,  but  could  not  learn. 

The  prisoners  formed  a  plan  to  escape 
by  cutting  through  one  of  the  logs  of  the 
house.  The  plan  so  far  succeeded  that 
Gurtsen  escaped,  but  Jones  was  ironed 
and  did  not  make  the  attempt,  while  Jen- 
sen, in  the  dark,  ran  into  a  sentry,  think- 
ing it  to  be  his  companion  Gurtsen,  and 
was  captured. 

Friends  of  the  imprisoned  men  made 
complaint  before  Judge  Kinney,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Territory  and  the  judge  of 
the  third  district  court  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
whereupon  he  issued  the  following  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Territory  of  Utah, 

Great  Salt  Lake  County 
To  Joseph   Morris,  Richard  Cook,  John  Banks 

and  Peter  Klemgaard  : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  have  the 
bodies  of  John  Jensen,  Louis  Christian  Jensen, 
[Lars  Christian  Gurtsen]  and  Wm.  Jones,  by 
you  detained  as  alleged,  before  me,  J.  F. 
Kinney,  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District, 
in  and  for  said  Territory,  at  the  courthouse, 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  forthwith  after  being 
served  with  this  writ,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law,  and  to  abide  such  order  as  the  jtidge 
shall  make,  in  the  premises,  and  have  you  then 
and  there  this  writ  with  a  return  of  your  doings 
in  the  premises. 

John  F.  Kinney, 
Judge  Third  Judicial  Court, 
[SEAL.]  Utah  Territory. 

Attest :  P.  Lynch,  Clerk, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  May  22,  1862. 

Henry  W.  Lawrence,  at  that  time  Ter- 
ritorial  Marshal,    was     ordered    by    the 
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court  to  serve  the  writ,  either  in  person  or 
by  deputy.  The  marshal  appointed 
Judson  L.  Stoddard,  deputy  territorial 
marshal,  to  the  duty.  Stoddard,  accom- 
panied by  Thomas  Abbott  and  Wells 
Smith,  proceeded  to  serve  the  writ. 

As  the  officers  drew  near  to  the  fort 
they  were  met  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
who  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  disturb 
them.  It  was  decided  that  Abbot  should 
go  in  to  see  a  man  named  Smith,  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  solicit  his 
aid  in  having  the  judicial  order  properly 
received.  Smith  advised  the  officers  not 
to  go  in,  as  if  they  should  it  would 
probably  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 
Stoddard  then  asked  Smith  to  go  in  and 
ask  the  protection  of  Banks  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Smith  went  in, 
and  returning  said  that  Banks  said  if 
they  should  come  in,  it  would  be  at  their 
own  risk.  A  large  number  of  armed 
men  were  encountered,  says  Stoddard, 
who  gathered  around  the  house  where 
the  prisoners  were  confined.  Stoddard 
went  into  where  Morris  and  others  ot 
the  persons  cited  were  collected,  and 
having  read  the  writ  in  their  hearing 
asked  them  what  reply  they  had  to  make 
to  it.  Banks,  as  spokesman  for  the 
party,  then  stated,  according  to  the  affi- 
davit of  Stoddard,  that  they  would  not 
obey  the  writ  nor  the  law;  that  they 
neither  feared  nor  regarded  the  writ,  nor 
Judge  Kinney,  nor  the  law.  "You  leave 
and  tell  Judge  Kinney  to  do  his  best  to 
enforce  it.  We  will  not  release  the 
prisoners  nor  give  them  up.  We  neither 
fear  nor  regard  any  governor,  judge  or 
law,  except  our  own  law  and  that  we 
will  maintain." 

Stoddard  asked  to  leave  a  copy  of  the 
writ,  but  they  would  not  receive  one  ;  he 
endeavored  to  serve  the  copy  but  it  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  a  man  started  to  pick  it  up 
but  was  ordered  not  to  do  so  by  Klemgaard. 
It  is  not  disputed  that  the  copy  of  the 
writ  thus  left  was  burned  by  a  man  who 
brought  a  shovelfull  of  live  coals  from 
the  house  and  poured  upon  it.  This  was 
flagrant  resistance  to  a  United  States  Court 
of  highjurisdiction,  jealous  of  its  preroga- 
tives. 

Richard  W.  Young. 


TRUE    EDUCATION.* 


True  education  is  based  upon  this 
axiom  :  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  therefrom." 

True  education  involves  the  relation  of 
the  following  terms  :  Faith  and  works  ; 
theory  and  practice  ;  principles  and  ac- 
tions ;  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  in- 
nocence and  virtue  ;  faculties  and  affec- 
tions ;  leading  and  directing ;  loving  and 
doing  ;  receiving  and  assimilating  ;  pos- 
sessing and  using  ;  teaching  and  training  ; 
experience  and  revelation  ;  life  and  or- 
ganization ;  repetition  and  automaticity. 
Teaching  is,  causing  to  know.  Training 
is  causing  to  do.  Hence,  true  education 
is  the  development,  cultivation  and  train- 
ing of  one's  entire  self.  One's  entire 
self  must  comprehend  the  three  great, 
harmonious,  and  closely  interwoven  de- 
partments of  {a)  one's  physical  self  or 
being;  (b)  one's  spiritual  self  or  being; 
(c)  one's  intellectual  self  or  being.  And 
it  would  seem  that  if  one  were  perfectly 
developed,  cultivated,  and  trained  physi- 
cally ;  that  if  one  were  perfectly  de- 
veloped, cultivated,  and  trained  spiritual- 
ly ;  and  that  if  one  were  perfectly 
developed,  cultivated,  and  trained  intel- 
lectually— all  three  of  which  are  positive 
— that  the  so-called  moral  training  (which 
may  be  considered  as  somewhat  nega- 
tive) would  take  care  of  itself. 

That  is  to  say,  if  one  were  fed,  de- 
veloped, cultivated,  and  trained  perfectly 
in  all  the  divisions,  beings,  natures  or 
directions  just  named,  it  would  appear 
inconsistent  to  say  to  such  a  one,  "you 
must  not  steal," — and  so  with  all  of  the 
not-do  commands  of  every  day  life. 

True  education  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  natural  to  do  right,  un- 
natural to  do  wrong.  In  other  words, 
that  right  is  natural,  positive,  progressive, 
everlasting  ;  and  that  wrong  is  unnatural, 
negative,  and  relatively  self-destruc- 
tive. 

True  education  recognizes  the  fact  that 
while  everything  has  its  opposite,  right  is 
light,  construction,  consecration,  exalta- 
tion, life  and  endless  increase;   and  that 

^Sentiment  by  Milton  H.  Hardy,  at  Y.  M.  M. 
I.  A.  Conference,  June  ist,  1890. 


wrong  is  darkness,   destruction,  desecra- 
tion, debasement,  death. 

True  education  is  based  upon  theology, 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  science  of  life. 

True  education  is  affirmative,  positive, 
progressive — instructing  what  to  do 
rather  than  what  not  to  do.  And  not 
negative  or  agnostic,  suffocating  its  pupils 
in  a  system  of  doubts. 

True  education  does  not  seek  to  be- 
come a  law  unto  herself,  but  is  herself 
governed  by  laws  already  ordained  and 
eternal.  "Science,"  a  department  of  the 
system  of  true  education,  must  be  care- 
fully differentiated  from  speculative  phil- 
osophy, or  the  phantoms  of  men. 

True  education  is  universal,  not  local, 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  redemption 
in  that  it  teaches  us  to  enhance  the  value 
of  everything  with  which  we  have  to  do: 
i.  e.,  time  and  its  employment;  princi- 
ples and  their  uses;  things  and  their  rela- 
tions. 

True  education  makes  a  community  of 
skilled  workmen — makes  us  all  profes- 
sional men  in  our  respective  lines  of  pur- 
suits. 

True  education  recognizes  the  principle 
that  organization  is  the  result  of  life,  and 
that  organs  and  their  functions,  or  organ- 
izations in  a  general  sense,  are  vehicles  for 
the  expression  of  that  antedating  princi- 
ple of  life. 

True  education  teaches  the  correct 
science  of  accounts  in  which  the  spiritual 
products  find  their  just  values  and  en- 
tries as  well  as  the  simply  physical  ones. 

True  education  accepts  the  definition 
that  "truth  is  light,  and  light  is  life;"  that 
"truth  is  a  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are,  as  they  were,  and  as  they  are  to 
come;"  that  "truth  is  the  relation  of 
things." 

True  education  recognizes  life  only, 
since  the  process  termed  death  is  but  an 
introduction  to  the  life,  activities,  and 
increased  powers  beyond. 

True  education  requires  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  affections  shall  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  faculties. 

True  education  recognizes  God  the 
Father  of  all,  and  His  right  to  direct  or 
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interfere  with  the  actions  of  His  children 
on  the  earth;  teaches  that  obedience  is 
the  key  of  power,  immortality  and  the 
eternal  lives  ;  that  obeying  is  loving;  that 
loving  is  doing. 

True  education  makes  the  heroes  and 
heroines  and  the  standard  bearers  of 
"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"— and  teaches  that  all  mankind  may 
read  intelligently  in  letters  of  gold  from 
the  sacred, "emblazoned,  open  pages  of 
the  great  text  book  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  invites  all  mankind  to 
come  andjworship  at  the  altar  of  univer- 
sal freedom. 

True  education  recognizes  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future ;  listens  to  the 
voice  of  inspiration  and  revelation  ;  and 
links  the  salvation  of  the  living  with  the 
redemption  of  the  dead. 

True  education  is  harmonious,  in  that 
what  it  teaches  in  one  department  assists 
in  the  comprehension  of  principles  and 
processes  in  the  others. 

True  education  ^lessens  gradually  but 
surely,  the  individual  receptivity  to  all 
morbid  conditions,  whether  physical, 
spiritual  or  intellectual. 

True  education  recognizes  the  Priest- 
hood of  God  as  the  great,  supreme,  legal 
authority  that  governs  the  inhabitants  of 
all  redeemed  and  glorified  worlds.  That 
in  it  is  included  all  power  to  organize 
worlds  and  ordain  fixed  and  permanent 
laws  for  the  operations  of  the  materials, 
whether  existing  as  particles,  as  masses, 
as  worlds,  or  as  clusters  of  worlds;  and 
whether  employed  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  animal  king- 
dom, or  the  kingdom  of  man  of  our 
earth,  it  is  the  same  divine  authority  and 
power  delegated  to  intelligences  in  the 
Heavens  and  the  men  on  the  earth. 

True  education  stamps  "P.  C.  O,"  the 
graphic  symbol  representing  the  govern- 
mental trio  (the  Priesthood  of  God  in  its 
magnitude  and  comprehensiveness,  its  or 
His  Commandments  or  directions,  and 
Obeying,  loving,  doing  them)  upon  the 
actions  of  all  her  devoted  students;  and 
assures  them  beyond  a  doubt  that  life, 
eternal  lives,  endless  duration  and  pro- 
gression, everlasting  increase,  are  theirs  if 


they  are  true.  And  finally,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  dispensations  of 
the  gospel,  the  ancient  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  the  Savior  of  the  world  and  the 
apostles  in  His  day,  both  in  Asia  and 
America,  Joseph,  Brigham,  John  and  their 
co-laborers,  have  been  types  of  universal 
educators— -Jesus  our  Redeemer,  and 
Joseph  the  Prophet — president  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  fullness  of  times,  stand- 
ing out  as  the  great  illuminated,  pyramidal 
temples  of  true  education  for  all  mankind 
for  all  dispensations. 

And  the  presidency  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to-day, 
the  various  quorums  and  departments — or 
in  other  words  the  organization  of  the 
Priesthood,  with  all  its  harmonious  rami- 
fications— is  the  living  exponent  of  the 
grandest,  most  sublime,  universal  and 
technical  system  of  education,  of  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  conceiving. 
Milton  H.  Hardy. 


"The  Glorious  Fourth." — Our  old 
holiday  "the  glorious  Fourth"  has 
changed  its  character  somewhat,  and  is 
now  a  day  of  recreation  rather  than  of 
patriotic  reminiscence  and  exhortation. 
Doubtless  in  old  Boston  there  were  those 
who  thought  that  the  5th  of  March,  the 
day  of  the  massacre  in  King  (or  State) 
Street,  in  1770,  would  be  always  as 
piously  observed  by  patriotic  Boston  as 
when  Dr.  Warren  and  John  Hancock 
delivered  the  oration.  But  the  observance 
ended,  Mr.  Palfrey  tells  us,  in  1783  ;  and 
in  1785,  perhaps  with  the  same  relief  that 
the  nobleman  regarded  the  death  of  an 
author,  because  he  could  then  "bind 
him  up"  and  place  him  on  the  library 
shelf,  thirteen  5th  of  March  orations  were 
bound  up,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
famous  day  was  also  laid  upon  the  shelf.  ' 
No  such  decline  will  be  apprehended  for 
the  Fourth  ot  July,  and  as  for  binding  up 
the  orations  upon  that  day — !  There  is 
no  more  noted  Fourth  of  July  oration  in 
all  the  long  list  than  that  of  Charles 
Sumner  in  Boston  in  1845.  His  theme 
was  the  true  grandeur  of  nations,  which 
he  declared  to  be  peace.  There  were  two 
other  later  and  notable  Fourth  of  July 
orations.    In  1858  Rufus  Choate  delivered 
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a  plea  for  the  Union  in  the  old  conserva- 
tive sense  ;  and  Edward  Everett,  about  a 
year  before  the  war,  recounted  our  great- 
ness and  deprecated  the  inevitable.  Both 
orators  were  the  pensive  poets  of  a  van- 
ished America.  Closing  his  brilliant 
survey,  and  insisting  that  our  condition  in 
1858  assured  our  health,  our  strength, 
and  our  future — Choate  said,  just  as  the 
great  civic  storm  was  about  to  break  : 
"This  shadow  that  flits  across  our  grasses 


and  is  gone,  this  shallow  ripple  that 
darkens  the  surface  of  our  broad  and 
widening  stream  and  passes  away,  this 
little  perturbation  which  our  telescopes 
cannot  find,  and  which  our  science  can 
hardly  find,  but  which  we  know  cannot 
change  the  course  or  hasten  the  doom  of 
one  star — have  these  any  terrors  for  us?" 
George  William  Curtis,  in  Harpers. 


Paradise  is  open  to  all  kind  hearts. 


THE    BETTER     LAND. 


There  is  a  fair  land   where  the  weary  may  rest, 

Where  the  wicked  from  troubling  shall  cease; 
A  glorious  clime,  all  hallowed  and  blest, 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  of  peace. 
O,  then,  tarry  not !  be  partakers  through  faith, 

And  unharmed  you  shall  walk  o'er  the   plain, 
Tho'   foes  may  surround  you,  and  menace  in 
wrath, 

All  sufficient  his  grace  to  restrain. 

Though  rugged  and  lofty  the  mount  be  to  climb, 

And  fierce  lions  crouch  down  in  the  way, 
With  the  sword  of  His  word  we'll  march  on  in 
line, 

And  his  armor  gird  on  for  the  fray. 
All  that  o'ercometh  tho'  with  trembling  and  fear, 

Will  find  rest  where  all  troubling  shall  cease! 
In  a  city  of  refuge,  purified,  clear, 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  of  peace. 

Over  dust,  heat  and  cold,  hope's  star  guideth  on, 


Thro'  deep  waters  and  up  rocky  steeps, 
With  the  staff  of  his  promise,  ever  faithful  and 
strong 

We  shall  enter  the  glorified  streets. 
And  there,  in  that  hallowed  place  we  shall  sing, 

The  victorious  songs  of  the  blest, 
Behold  in  this  beauty  our  Savior  and  King, 

With  the  sanctified,  ever  at  rest. 

There  the   day  never  pales,  and   night   never 
comes, 
There's  no  weeping,  nor  sorrowing  tears, 
No  blind,  nor  decrepit,  or  faltering  tongues, 
And  there  never  comes  doubting  or  fears. 
In  that  better  land  our  powers  shall  unfold, 
Untrammel'd,  and  in  freedom  from  strife, 
Go  from  strength  unto  strength,  and  never  grow 
old, 
In  that  glorious  kingdom  of  life. 

L.  M.    Hew  lings. 


FAME. 


O,  Fame  !  who  doth  so  oft  inspire 
The  human  souls  with  a  desiie — 
Important  with  ambitious  aims — 
To  rise  and  bear  exalted  names  ! 
The  toiling  artist  lifts  his  eye 
To  Thee  high-perched  against  the  sky, 
And  treads  along,  with  anxious  care, 
The  road  to  Thee,  or  to  Despair! 

Within  his  solitary  cell, 
Environed  by  thy  magic  spell, 
He  plies  his  brush  with  earnest  zeal 
Strange  raptures  he  cannot  conceal 
Beam  from  his  eyes,  and  in  his  face 
Exulting  thought  with  ease  you  trace; 
As  from  his  canvas  seems  to  spring 
The  human  form — a  living  thing. 


The  sculptor  from  his  block  of  stone, 
With  joyous  thought  to  thee  hath  flown, 
To  bid  thee  weave  about  his  name 
Thy  bright,  far-shining  wreath — O  Fame! 
The  author  bends  above  his  scroll, 
And  seeks  his  wild  heart  to  console, — 
As  line  on  line  glide  from  his  pen, 
Ere  long  to  greet  the  eyes  of  men — 
That  he  shall  rise,  till  his  poor  name 
Is  wafted  on  thy  wings — O  Fame  ! 

Thus  Genius  ever  seeks  to  rise 

In  reach  of  that  most  glorious  prize, 

A  bright,  exalted,  world-wide  name, 

Crowned  with  thy  golden  wreath,  O  Fame! 

F.  IV.  Jackson. 
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JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  July,  1890 


SALT  LAKE'S    FIRST  MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

On  the  evenings  of  May  30th  and  31st, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  in  the 
large  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  first 
Musical  Festival  ever  held  in  this  inter- 
mountain  region  was  successfully  given; 
and  it  was  enjoyed  by  about  four  thousand 
music-loving  people,  chiefly  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  notwithstanding  in  some  instances, 
parties  came  hundreds  of  miles  to  enjoy 
this  feast,  and  the  Conference  of  the  Y. 
M.  M.  I.  A  which  followed  it  on  June  1st 
and  2nd.  We  venture  to  say  that  not  one 
of  thern  will  ever  regret  the  journey. 

Over  fifteen  hundred  people,  large  and 
small,  took  part,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Evan  Stephens,  and  not  a  hitch  or 
one  poor  feature  become  evident  during 
the  entire  three  programmes.  Although 
the  performers  were  all  home  people  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  every  number 
on  the  programmes  (although  they  were 
of  the  sort  we  generally  expect  only  from 
professional  traveling  artists)  was  given 
with  such  perfect  ease  and  effectiveness 
that  the  listener  would  forget  all  about 
the  difficulties  of  the  selection,  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  its  beauties,  growing 
enthusiastic  over  this,  and  that,  until  the 
hands  become  weary  and  sore  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  delight.  Even  if  we  had  room 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  particularize, 
so  evenly  did  all  the  participants  share 
the  honors  with  "  one  another,  though,  of 
course,  even  where  all  were  so  equal, 
the  audience  would  occasionally  rise  clear 
above  itself  in  its  enthusiasm,  and  express 
a  preference  for  a  piece,  or  the  performer 
and  the  piece  combined.  Thus  the  first 
night  the  Choral  Society  of  three  hundred 
voices  fairly  carried  off  the  first  honors 
— (two  of  their  numbers  being  re-de- 
manded— something  almost  unknown 
hitherto  in  chorus  work  here.)  Next  in 
favor  were  Miss  Bertha  Bayliss  and  Miss 
Thomas;  and  a   beatiful   duett,    sung  by 


Miss  Bessie  Dean  and  Mr.  Easton,  (one 
of  Prof.  Stephens'  own  compositions.)  W. 
E.  Weihe's  violin  solo  was  glorious;  and 
Mr.  Pyper  sang  the  solo  in  the  "prison 
scene"  in  a  way  to  fairly  surprise  his 
warmest  admirers.  It  was  almost  angelic 
in  its  sweetness.  Mr.  B.  B.  Young  sang 
excellently,  too,  in  both  numbers  in  which 
he  appeared.  The  orchestra  did  its  best 
work  in  connection  with  the  Choral 
Society;  and  the  great  organ,  under  the 
masterly  control  of  Prof.  Thos.  Radcliffe, 
added  a  grandeur  to  the  whole  that  was 
superb. 

The  afternoon  concert  presented  a 
spectacle  too  beautiful  to  describe — 
twelve  hundred  children  on  the  vast  ele- 
vated platform,  with  the  great  massive 
frame  of  the  organ  towering  behind  them. 
When  they  sang,  the  effect  was  electri- 
fying; some  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
weeping,  while  others  were  almost  boister- 
ous with  delight.  In  more  ways  than  one 
did  they  overshadow  everything  else 
on  the  programme.  When  singing  they 
carried  everything  before  them;  but  when 
others  sang,  the  little  busy  feet  and  whis- 
pering tongues  sometimes  marred  the  ef- 
fect of  quieter  numbers.  Of  the  many  good 
things  in  the  afternooon,  one  of  the  best 
was  a  duett  sung  by  Mrs.  Edith  Knowlton 
and  Miss  Viola  Pratt;  the  voices  blended 
beautifully. 

On  the  second  night,  Mr.  Heber  S. 
Goddard  was  the  first  to  create  a  furore 
in  his  Ernani  solo,  though  a  still  greater 
wave,  if  possible,  soon  followed  the  mag- 
nificent scene  from  La  Traviata  in  which 
Mrs.  Knowlton,  Misses  Thomas,  Dean, 
Pratt,  Messrs.  Easton,  Pyper,  Goddard 
and  Spencer,  all  took  part,  sustained  by 
the  entire  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
whole  had  to  be  repeated.  Mr.  Easton 
especially  shone  in  this  powerful  number, 
as  it  gave  scope  for  his  wonderful  voice. 
Miss  Dean's  difficult  and  effective  solo, 
also  brought  a  deserved  encore.  Mr. 
Kent's  clarionet  solo  did  likewise,  and 
Miss  Bayliss  and  the  Society  in  Rosini's 
Judgment  aroused  another  storm  that 
only  a  repetition  would  calm.  Prof. 
Radcliffe  then  made  the  great  organ  peal 
grandly  in  a  march;  and  gave  a  tender 
"prayer"    for  a  second    number.     The 
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audience  demanded  the  beautiful  duett 
sung  by  Misses  Thomas  and  Pratt,  over 
and  over  again,  but  as  it  was  lengthy,  and 
growing  late  already,  owing  to  repetitions, 
it  was  declined.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
detracted  much  from  the  last  three  num- 
bers— really  the  finest  on  the  programme, 
— from  the  great  oratorio  Elijah,  and  mag- 
nificently sung  by  Miss  Bayliss  and  Mr.  B. 
B.  Young,  and  the  Choral  Society.  At  the 
close,  everybody  felt  that  a  great  event  in 
the  musical  history  of  Utah  had  just  con- 
cluded, and  that  all  had  well  earned  their 
great  success.  The  load  of  beautiful  floral 
tributes,  which  Professors  Stephens  and 
Radcliffe,  and  others,  could  scarcely  carry 
home,  were  but  a  faint  though  appropriate 
expression  of  what  was  felt  for  them  for 
having  inaugurated  and  brought  through 
successfully  the  first  of  a  long  list,  we  trust, 
of  Musical  Festivals  for  our  community. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A.  Conference  we  received  a  com- 
munication in  which  a  complaint  was 
made  that  the  speakers  at  the  conference 
spoke  so  inaudibly  that  great  portions  of 
the  large  congregations  in  attendance 
were  unable  to  hear.  That  there  is  justice 
in  the  complaint,  we  regret  to  say,  can- 
not be  denied,  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  writer,  that  mutual  improvement 
might  with  propriety  begin  with  the 
officers  of  the  Associations  whose  voices 
were  unheard,  is  a  good  one. 

While  the  Tabernacle  is  immense  in 
size,  it  is  one  of  the  best  auditoriums  in 
the  world.  A  distinct  sound  can  be 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  vast  building, 
and  the  only  requirement  made  of  a 
speaker  is  that  his  articulation  shall  be 
clearer  and  his  voice  a  little  louder  than 
the  confusion  of  sounds  which  a  large 
congregation,  even  in  the  attitude  of 
listening,  inevitably  makes. 

The  practice  of  many  speakers  of  be- 
ginning in  an  extremely  low  tone  of  voice 
that  they  might  have  a  wider  range  of 
intonation  for  later  oratorical  effects,  is  one 
that  can  have  no  justification,  where  the 
speaker  only  expects  to  occupy  five  or 
ten  minutes.  It  is  an  inexcusable  one 
under  any  circumstances,  unless  the  audi- 


ence is  so  quiet  that,  however  low  his 
utterance,  the  speaker's  words  may  be 
heard  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  people. 
For,  until  they  do  hear  him,  he  may  rely 
upon  it,  confusion  will  prevail,  and  the 
longer  he  remains  unheard,  the  greater 
will  it  become,  thus  increasing  the  demand 
on  his  powers  of  utterance  as  he  postpones 
their  exercise,  in  the  mistaken  notion  that 
he  must  save  his  voice.  He  should  be 
certain  sfirst  that  he  has  the  ears  of  his 
audience,  and  then  he  may  regulate  the 
tone  of  his  voice  to  any  pitch,  high  or  low, 
that  may  suit  his  purpose,  or  that  its 
quality  and  power  can  maintain.  If  the 
leading  thought  of  a  speaker,  when  he 
rises,  be  to  save  his  voice,  and  in  pursuing 
that  thought  he  is  unheard  for  the  first 
five  or  ten  minutes,  would  it  not  be  better 
that  he  save  it  entirely  by  not  rising  for 
that  length  of  time,  or  by  curtailing  his  re- 
marks toward  the  close?  Most  congrega- 
tions would  willingly  excuse  the  curtail- 
ment if  they  were  able  to  hear  the  begin- 
ning. 

It  is  well  for  young  speakers  to  avoid 
mannerisms  of  this  kind.  If  one  is  called 
upon  to  speak  it  is  that  he  may  be  heard, 
and  nothing  is  more  distressful  in  public 
assemblies  than  the  disappointment  of  a 
congregation  deprived  ofits  right  to  hear; 
especially  if  caused  by  the  affectation  of  a 
speaker,  saving  his  voice  for  effects  that 
might  come  after,  and  which  sometimes 
never  do  come,  simply  because  the  natural 
confusion  of  the  congregation  has  the  start, 
and  maintains  its  supremacy  to  the  end. 


The  magnificent  steel  engraving  of 
"The  Pioneer  Women  of  Utah"  was  made 
from  the  black  and  white  pastel  draw- 
ing of  J.  W.  Clawson,  who  grouped  the 
heads  and  produced  a  wonderfully  life-like 
and  artistic  picture.  The  center  head  is 
the  portrait  of  Harriet  Page  Wheeler 
Young,  the  one  to  her  right,  of  Ellen  San- 
ders Kimball,  and  to  the  left,  of  Clara 
Decker  Young. 


The  teacher,  by  educating  conscience, 
renders  the  pupil  an  upright,  self-govern- 
ing being. — Baldwin. 

A  great  career  is  a  dream  of  youth 
realized  in  mature  age — De  Vigny. 
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Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 

The  general  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  M. 
I.  A.  convened  at  ten  a.  m.  June  ist,  in 
the  Tabernacle,  the  attendance  being 
large.  There  were  present  on  the  stand, 
President  Wilford  Woodruff,  Apostles 
Lorenzo  Snow,  Moses  Thatcher,  F.  M. 
Lyman  and  A.  H.  Lund,  Elders  Jacob 
Gates,  B.  H.  Roberts,  George  Reynolds, 
Junius  F.  Wells,  M.  H.  Hardy,  Joseph  A. 
West,  Rodney  C.  Badger,  Wm.  S.  Bur- 
ton, E.  H.  Anderson,  Joseph  E.  Taylor, 
C.  W.  Penrose  and  others. 

The  opening  piece  was  sung  by  the 
Harmony  and  Fifteenth  Ward  Glee 
Clubs. 

Prayer  by  Elder  W.  S   Burton. 

Singing  by.  the  Fifteenth  Ward  and 
Harmony  Glee  Clubs  combined. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells,  one  of  the  assis- 
tants to  the  General  Superintendericy, 
was  the  first  speaker.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  systematic,  practical 
work  in  the  exercises  of  the  associations, 
and  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
order  that  success  might  attend  the  organ- 
izations. 

This  occasion  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  youth  of  our  people.  The 
situation  is  such  that  the  youth  owe  it  to 
Zion  to  secure  to  themselves  a  happy 
future  by  attention  to  those  helps  and  aids 
that  will  bring  their  honor  about.  We 
desire  to  be  good  citizens  and  useful  men, 
and  this  may  be  brought  about  by  a  com- 
munity of  effort,  so  that  each  individual's 
life  may  be  better  rounded  and  made  use- 
ful by  the  efforts  of  all.  With  these  pur- 
poses in  view  we  come  together. 

Personally  he  never  felt  the  need  of 
these  associations  more  than  at  the 
present  time.  Those  who  have  attend- 
ed to  their  duties  in  them,  have  pro- 
gressed and  have  become  better  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  This  has  been  done 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  met.  He 
hoped  the  programme  would  be  arranged 
for  the  best  good  of  all. 

Elder  Josiah  Burrows,  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake  spoke  on  the  "Origin  and  Objects 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions." 

Elder    Joseph   E.    Johnson,    of  Emery 


Stake,    spoke  on  the    sentiment,   "Obe- 
dience, the  key  of  power." 

Elder  Guy  C.  Wilson,  of  Sanpete 
Stake,  was  the  next  speaker.  His  sub- 
ject was  "The  promises  of  God  to  His  peo- 
ple." 

The  Glee  Club  sang  a  selection. 

Elder  B.  H.  Roberts  addressed  the  au- 
dience on  the  "Life  of  Joseph  the  Pro- 
phet." 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  testified  to 
the  kind  treatment  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
of  his  captors  and  persecutors,  as  stated 
by  Elder  Roberts.  As  to  the  character  of 
the  prophet,  Brother  Woodruff  remarked 
that  he  was  without  hypocrisy,  and  this 
drew  upon  him  the  adverse  comment  of 
clergymen  and  professed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  Glee  club  sang  a  selection,  and  the 
closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  W. 
F.  Smith,  of  Morgan  Stake. 

2  p.  m. 

The  choir  sang: 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  hearts  inspire, 
Let  us  Thine  influence  prove. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  J.  H.  Wil- 
cox, of  Davis  Stake. 

The  choir  sang  the  hymn  commencing: 
Oh,  my  Father,  Thou  that  dwellest 
In  the  high  and  glorious  place. 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Second  Ward 
officiated  in  the  administration  of  the  Sac- 
crament. 

Elder  L.  R.  Martineau  of  Cache  Stake, 
responded  to  the  sentiment  "The  future  of 
Zion." 

Elder  R.R.  Farnsworth,  of  Sevier  Stake, 
responded  to  the  next  sentiment,  "Testi- 
mony." 

Elder  N.  G.  Sowards,  of  San  Luis  Stake, 
responded  to  the  third  sentiment,  "Per- 
secution and  its  results." 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  then  ad- 
dressed the  conference.  He  said  in  sub- 
stance: No  man  occupying  the  place 
that  I  do  at  this  time,  addressing  a  body 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  could  answer  his 
own  mind  or  the  minds  of  those  who  hear 
except  by  the  inspiration,  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  I  were  to  tell  this  congregation 
which  has  assembled  together  as  a   Mu- 
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tual  Improvement  Association  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  Zion  that  I 
was  not  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare, 
I  should  deny  the  faith.  Indeed  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed 
causes  me  as  well  as  my  brethren  to  have 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion who  dwell  in  the  mountains  of  Israel. 
I  will  tell  you  why:  I  realize  the  fact  that 
this  world  with  all  its  kingdoms,  thrones, 
principalities,  and  powers,  with  all  its 
wealth,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  its  shipping, 
telegraphs,  railroads,  its  mines,  its  gold 
and  silver,  the  whole  of  it  has  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  men  and  maidens 
who  dwell  upon  this  earth,  who  stand  in 
the  midst  of  some  fourteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  human  family. 

Had  I  the  power  to  tell  by  the  visions 
of  heaven,  by  the  revelations  of  Jesus 
Christ,  what  will  take  place  when  this 
generation  of  young  men  and  women 
shall  have  passed  through  another  thirty 
years  of  this  life,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wisdom  for  me  to  reveal  it  to  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  I  will  say  that  no 
generation  of  young  people  before  this 
has  had  greater  evidence  of  the  revolu- 
tions, changes,  sorrows  or  afflictions  that 
will  overwhelm  the  world,  that  will  over- 
take the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  than 
those  which  are  to  come  to  pass  in  their 
time.  The  sorrowful  fact  is  before  us 
that  never  in  our  history  has  such  a  flood 
of  crime  and  the  power  of  the  evil  one 
trying  to  destroy  the  children  of  men  been 
so  rampant  as  now.  One  thousand  mur- 
ders are  committed  to-day  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  where  there  was  a  hundred, 
years  ago,  or  even  when  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  translated  into  the  English 
language  by  the  servants  of  God.  The 
same  in  regard  to  suicides.  Look  at  the 
black  catalogue  of  crime  in  our  midst  to- 
day. Why,  the  world  will  not  realize  all 
this  unless  they  look  at  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  read  them.  The  signs  of  all 
heaven  and  earth  indicate  to  us  that  the 
end  is  approaching — that  the  Son  of  Man 
is  at  our  very  doors. 

To  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Zion  I 
would  say:  I  have  done  my  mission  to 
the  world.  I  have  traveled  far  enough  to 
make  a  journey  around  the   world  six 


times  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  of 
my  life  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  My  mission  is  now 
over  in  that  respect,  and  in  the  few  days 
I  have  to  spend  here  I  want  to  use  my 
voice  in  the  cause  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Zion. 

Those  who  have  obeyed  and  served 
God  have  always  been  unpopular  with  the 
world,  in  every  age,  from  the  time  of 
Christ  Himself.  The  Lord  raised  up  a 
Prophet  in  the  ninteenth  century.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet  of  God,  labored  with 
us  for  fourteen  years  after  he  had  orga- 
nized the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints;  he  established  a  work  which 
will  stand  until  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  I  myself  have  traveled  with  him 
thousands  of  miles,  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  his  company.  But  he  is  now  on 
the  other  side  of  the  vail;  so  are  also  those 
Apostles  who  were  then  with  us,  among 
them  Brigham  Young,  John  Taylor,  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  the  Pratts,  and  many  among  us 
now  will  soon  follow  them.  But  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  God  is  here  and 
will  remain  to  the  end. 

I  would  say  to  the  young  people  of 
Zion.  '  'The  God  of  heaven  has  laid  upon 
your  shoulders  the  honor  and  responsi- 
bility of  bearing  off  this  kingdom  in  your 
day  and  generation.  You  are  called  to 
build  up  Zion,  to  manifest  your  faith,  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  to  ad- 
minister in  the  ordinances  of  the  House 
of  God  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
This  is  the  work  your  fathers  have  laid 
upon  you.  Rise  up  an  magnify  your  call- 
ing prepare  yourselves  for  the  great  work 
of  God  Almighty  which  rests  upon  you. 
If  you  are  unpopular  and  persecuted — 
what  of  it  ?  What  if  your  names  are  cast 
out  as  evil  among  men?  There  is  a  God 
in  Israel.  He  holds  your  destiny  as  well 
as  that  of  all  nations  under  heaven,  and 
He  will  not  fail  or  disappoint  any  of  His 
Saints."  To  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  primaries,  in  Sabbath  schools,  in 
young  men's  and  young  women's  mutual 
improvement  associations,  let  me  say, 
"We  cannot  be  divided  in  these  matters." 
Having  spoken  of  the  excellent  work 
which  these  institutions  had  accomplished 
in  the  past,  President  Woodruff  alluded  to 
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the  Relief  Societies,  which  he  said   had 
been  a  great  blessing  to  this  people. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  said  by 
this  and  other  nations,  "You  Mormons 
are  not  fit  to  live."  Hard  things  have 
been  said  against  us;  and  there  have  been 
so  many  lies  told  about  us  that  nobody 
knows  what  is  truth. 

Some  time  ago  I  came  down  here  with 
a  whole  car  load  of  ministers  on  their  way 
to  attend  a  conference,  and  as  we  passed 
by  the  Sixteenth  Ward  schoolhouse  one  of 
.the  gentlemen  sitting  at  my  side  remark- 
ed, "Mr.  Woodruff,  what  is  that  build- 
ing?" I  replied  that  it  was  one  of  our 
schools.  "Schools!"  he  exclaimed,  "do 
you  have  schoolhouses?"  I  replied  that 
we  certainly  had — that  we  had  twenty 
Church  schoolhouses  in  this  city.  "Why!" 
he  rejoined,  "I  am  surprised;  I  did  not 
know  before  that  you  'Mormons'  had  a 
schoolhouse;  I  did  not  even  know  that  you 
taught  anybody!"  A  man  of  his  standing 
should  have  known  better  but  that  is  just 
the  way  with  the  world  today. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  or  fear  that  the 
Lord  will  fail  any  of  you.  This  kingdom 
will  increase  in  power  and  glory,  the  king- 
dom of  God  will  increase  until  all  those 
gathered  together  are  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

God  bless  you  and  all  those  who  are 
laboring  in  these  Societies.  You  are  up- 
on a  good  mission.  Here  you  have 
an  army  of  young  men,  maidens  and 
children;  to  save  them  is  your  mission, 
and  God  will  bless  you  in  it.  May  our 
heavenly  father  pour  out  his  spirit  upon 
Zion,  prepare  Jerusalem  for  the  return  of 
the  Jews,  gather  together  the  scattered 
from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  prepare 
all  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Miss  Louie  Poulton  here  sang  the  solo, 
"The  Lord  is  my  Light;"  after  which 
Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman  delivered  a  brief 
address.  He  pointed  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  such  an  institution  as  that 
whose  cause  the  Saints  had  met  to  advo- 
cate. Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
the  Primaries,  and  such  like  organizations 
had  been  established  as  helps  to  the 
Church,  in  order  to  prepare  the  young 
people  of  Zion  to  take  upon  their  shoulders 
in  turn  those  grave  responsibilities  which 


had  been  borne  by  their  parents.  The 
time  would  come  when  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  any  young  man  born  in  Zion,  up- 
on reaching  his  majority,  to  be  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

Let  these  institutions,  he  urged,  be  en- 
couraged and  improved  as  far  as  possible, 
and  let  the  true  nature  and  object  of  their 
organization  be  constantly  brought  before 
the  people. 

If  they  would  live  goodly  lives  they 
must  suffer  persecution.  It  could  not  be 
avoided,  for  this  was  a  fallen  world.  It 
was  by  the  power  of  God  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  could  endure  both  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  people. 

God  bless  the  young  men  of  Zion,  their 
associations  and  organizations,  that  they 
may  accomplish  the  work  originally  de- 
signed. 

The  following  officers  were  sustained 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  congregation  : 

General  Superintendency  — ■  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Moses 
Thatcher.  Assistants  to  General  Super- 
intendency— Junius  F.  Wells,  Rodney  C. 
Badger,  Milton  H.  Hardy,  Joseph  A. 
West.  Edward  H.  Anderson,  secretary; 
William  S.  Burton,  treasurer;  Evan 
Stephens,  music  director. 

The  choir  sang  a  selected  hymn: 
Come,  Spirit,  come. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Elder  Charles  Kelley,  of  Box  Elder 
Stake. 

7:30  p.m. 

Services  commenced  by  a  select  choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Evan  Stephen^, 
singing  the  chorus, 

From  afar,  gracious  Lord. 

Prayer  by  Elder  Joseph  H.  Felt,  of 
Salt  Lake  Stake. 

The  choir  sang: 

Praise  ye  the  Father. 

Elder  M.  H.  Hardy  responded  to  the 
sentiment,  "True  Education." 

Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  addressed  the 
congregation. 

The  Harmony  and  Glee  clubs  sang: 
"Comrades  in  Arms." 

Elder  Rodney  C.  Badger  announced 
that  Elder  Joseph  A.  West,  appointed  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment,  "Divine  inter- 
ference," had   been  unavoidably    called 
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away.      Elder  Badger  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The      choir      sang      the     "Hallelujah 
Chorus,"    and     benediction     was     pro- 
nounced by  Elder  Chas.  W.  Penrose. 
Monday  10  a.  m. 

The  conference  of  the  officers  and 
members  convened  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
at  ten  a.  m.,  June  2nd.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Elder  Junius  F.  Wells, 
and  the  congregation  sang: 
How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  Saints  of  the  Lord. 

Prayer   was  offered  by   Elder  W.    R. 
Thompson,  of  Millard  Stake. 

The  congregation  sang. 
Praise  to  the  Man  who  communed  with  Jehovah. 

The  roll  of  Stakes  was  called,  showing 
a  representation  of  seventeen  Stakes. 

Elder  J.  F.  Wells  made  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  on  the  nature  and  mission 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  work  The  meeting 
was  called  to  consider  the  measures  that 
are  necessary  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  associations.  He  believed  that  all 
young  men  who  are  good  members  of 
these  associations,  are  from  this  fact  pre- 
pared to  do  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
them  as  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  could,  therefore,  see  no  need  of  dis- 
continuing the  exercises  in  these  associa- 
tions, to  make  way  for  other  organiza- 
tions not  in  the  Church — political  organi- 
zations for  instance.  In  some  cases  well 
educated  young  men  were  forming  lit- 
erary and  library  clubs  of  their  own  be- 
cause they  were  not  interested  in  the  Im- 
provement Associations.  They  were 
above  the  societies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
officers  to  work  in  connection  with  the 
authorities  of  the  wards  to  get  these  men 
interested  in  the  Improvement  Associa- 
tions. There  had  never  been  a  question 
in  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  young  men 
holding  young  men's  meetings.  They 
were  organized  for  this,  and  departures 
from  this  order,  while  they  may  secure 
larger  audiences,  will  not  do  the  good 
that  was  originally  designed.  The  work 
is  very  important,  it  is  not  fully  under- 
stood by  those  most  closely  interested 
judging  by  the  attendance  of  officers  here 
to-day. 


Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  referred  to  the 
side  organizations  These  had  nearly 
always  failed,  because  they  were  founded 
upon  a  basis  of  worldly  ambition,  and 
not  upon  the  word  of  God,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Improvement  Associations.  If 
he  were  permitted  to  say  it,  he  would  re 
mark  that  those  who  withdraw  from  the 
Improvement  Associations  to  form  socie- 
ties of  their  own,  do  so  that  they  might 
be  great  among  a  small  crowd  rather  than 
small  in  a  large  one.  In  relation  to  joint 
sessions,  he  considered  they  should  be 
held  once  a  month  as  per  former  instruc- 
tions—  no  oftener.  We  should  not  in  the 
future  try  to  change  the  order  of  the  or- 
ganization of  our  associations.  The  young 
ladies  would  not  on  any  account  give  up 
their  meetings  for  conjoint  sessions  con- 
tinually; the  young  men  should  not  do  so 
either.  There  are  a  great  many  matters 
for  study  that  can  be  properly  considered 
in  these  meetings — the  ways  of  pure  life, 
associations  together,  and  other  topics, 
that  cannot  be  so  well  treated  in  a  mixed 
audience.  The  speaker  closed,  with  a 
powerful  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  en- 
couraged the  young  to  more  energetic 
work  in  their  associations.  They  are 
based  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  those 
who  enjoy  this  are  more  able  to  interest 
than  the  most  educated  in  the  things  of 
the  world  are  without  the  spirit  of  God. 

Elder  Milton  H.  Hardy  spoke  on  the 
scope  of  the  associations.  They  should 
be  made  to  cover  all  branches  of  study 
that  are  desired  by  the  young.  Let  the 
associations  be  the  basis.  There  might 
be  classes  in  literature,  in  law,  or  in  any 
other  subject.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent to  work  so  that  he  can  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  any  member.  He  should 
make  his  office  pay  him  by  the  energy  he 
displays  to  organize  his  members,  and 
show  them  for  what  they  are  best  fitted. 
Council  meetings  of  the  officers  should  be 
held  frequently.  They  are  of  much  value, 
and  here  instructions  may  be  given  that 
will  strengthen  the  cause  and  encourage 
the  labors  of  the  officers. 

Elder  Joseph  A  West  said  that  one 
reason  so  many  officers  were  unable  to 
make  their  associations  a  success  was 
their  failure  to  prepare  for  their  work. 
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They  often  made  their  office  and  duty 
subjects  of  little  or  no  thought,  and  so 
they  went  to  their  work  without  prepara- 
tion and  the  result  was  failure.  If  they 
spent  as  much  time  for  the  success  of  this 
as  for  the  progress  of  financial  matters, 
success  would  be  more  certain.  Lectures, 
special  meetings,  and  circuit  conferences, 
were  great  incentives  in  the  cause.  The 
basis  of  the  work  is  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

The  congregation  sang: 
We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  W.  M. 
Webster,  of  Franklin,  Idaho,  and  the 
Conference  adjourned  till  2  p.m. 

2  p.m.  June  2. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Elder  J.  F.  Wells.  After  singing,  prayer 
was  offered  by  Elder  J.  F.  Allred,  of 
Sanpete  Stake. 

The  congregation  sang: 
O  ye  mountains  high 
Where  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Elder  Edward  H.  Anderson,  the 
General  Secretary,  read  a  statistical  re- 
port, which  was  not  complete  owing  to 
the  failure  of  ten  of  the  Stakes  to  report. 
These  were  exhorted  to  complete  their 
reports  immediately,  so  that  a  full  exhibit 
might  be  published. 

Elder  W.  G.  Brough,  of  Morgan,  and 
Elder  R.  Maeser,  of  Beaver  rendered 
verbal  reports  of  their  Stakes.  Elder 
Brough  said  that  much  good  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  associations  in  con- 
verting the  young  people  from  evil  habits, 
such  as  smoking,  drinking  and  swearing. 
This,  Elder  Maeser  could  not  say  in  regard 
to  his  Stake. 

Elder  Merrill,  of  Oneida  Stake,  also 
reported  his  associations.  They  had 
been  greatly  reduced  on  account  of 
political  agitation. 

Elder  J.  F.  Wells  wished  the  officers  to 
understand  that  a  report  should  always  be 
filed,  and  he  urged  the  officers  to  report 
promptly,  or  at  least  let  the  superintend- 
ency  hear  what  their  reasons  are  for  not 
reporting.  He  considered  that  in  many 
instances  where  duties  were  not  per- 
formed the  cause  might  be  traced  to  in- 
difference among  the  officers.  Because 
it  was  generally  desired  that  few  changes 


in  the  officers  should  be  made,  it  was  not 
intended  that  unfit  or  uninterested  men 
should  stifle  the  progress  of  the  associa- 
tions by  continuation  in  office,  but  rather 
that  good  men  should  be  kept. 

The  time  was  then  given  to  the  officers 
to  ask  questions  or  make  remarks  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  the 
associations.  Remarks  were  made  by 
Elders  George  H.  Brimhall,  Edward  H. 
Anderson,  and  John  F.  Allred.  Several 
questions  were  asked  by  the  superinten- 
dents and  answers  were  given  by  Apostle 
Thatcher  and  Elder  Wells. 

Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  answered  the 
question,  "What  is  the  duty  of  a  superin- 
tendent ?' '  The  answer  which  Christ  made 
when  He  asked,  "Lovest  thou  Me?"  was 
applicable.  "Feed  My  lambs."  The 
superintendent  should  be  familiar  with  all 
his  members.  Success  consists  of  work. 
Genius  is  work.  A  superintendent  must 
be  a  director,  and  a  worker.  Being  thus 
prepared  he  will  soon  learn  where  he  is 
weak  and  where  strong.  Love  the  Lord 
with  all  your  heart,  be  united,  and  seek 
wisdom  from  God,  and  the  way  will  be 
opened. 

Elder  Evan  Stephens  made  some  re- 
marks on  music  for  the  Young  Men's 
Associations.  He  thought,  first,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  get  properly  harmonized  mu- 
sic suitable  for  men's  voices,  which  might 
be  published  in  the  Contributor.  Next, 
they  must  receive  the  proper  training.  A 
chorus  should  be  organized  in  each  asso- 
ciation, the  members  of  which  might  serve 
as  leaders  in  the  singing.  These  glee 
clubs  would  encourage  music.  A  proper 
leader  should  be  selected,  a  matter  not 
easy  to  do,  but  yet  it  can  be  done,  espec- 
ially if  suitable  assistance  in  a  financial 
way  could  be  rendered.  Great  oppor- 
tunities are  before  us,  if  we  will  only  make 
an  effort  to  grasp  them.  He  thought  it 
perfectly  consistant  to  expect  in  the  near 
future  that  one  thousand  trained  voices 
from  all  over  the  territory  could  be  ob- 
tained to  sing  in  our  conferences,  and  he 
hoped  efforts  would  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  next  season. 

After  singing,  the  conference  adjourned 
until  June  1st,  1891.  Prayer  by  Elder  W. 
S.  Burton. 
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firstLgoTit?Fiyir"v:!?H0USE~:D0y0USti'lli,:C  °ur  Chartei'  Onh  Stove  as  well  as  when  we 

Servant— Oh,  every  hit  as  well,  Ma'am 
t«  J?™'L°lu£niS  .HousE-r  am  expecting  a,  friend  to  take  dinner  with  us  next  week,  on  purpose 

Sfrv    w    V  nuZTi  S  (°me  S?°  ;S  eveqr-yfhil}K-  a»ti  I  want  you  to  have  a  nice  dinner  tor  uS 
w..SER>,ANT—»"leea  -  will,  Ma'am,    Iherc'sno  trouble  to  cook  nice  with  that  stove     The 
Wire  Gauze  Ore  a  Doors  makes  it  so  much  easier  than  other  stovesl have bee    used to 
hS«K  aH  ei  SOi  ni"?w  ,mor8,  t{,lle  r°  1,ake  everything  just  right.    Just  look  at  that  roll  -    I  never 
have  bad  luck  with  bread,  In  cuits  or  cale,  now  '       nevei 

Lady  of  the  House— Why,  how  do  you  explain  i)  f 
hrw^rlfnWn.^'ll'A^  kL'^  tyP  to  V% h  "^T™1*  rt0  close  for  fear  it  will  burn.  You  know 
&WS?  t0«  .  Vk1  V  a  '  ■?  d  i3  slam<  "  is  80  «*  t0  bu™  °n  t0P  before  it  is  baked 
through,  rhe  (  barter  Oak  bakes  it  perfectly  without  any  danger  of  burning  And  then  in 
roasti.  g  a  turkey,  I  don't  have  to  keep  bastin  c  it  every  five  minutes.  It  ro  ss  beautiful  I v  row 
without  it.  and  without  drying  it  up  like  the  tight  ovens  do.  And  you  know  Cvnsp  tie 
tllCl ll lare  W,th0Ut  ^>"g hard  and  tough.  You  always  praised  mv  biscuits,  but  if  it  wa4't V-r 
the  wire  gauze  oven  door  r  now  they  wouldn't  i  e  near  as  nice.  I  "hope  I'll  never  have  to  cook 
anywhere  again  where  they  haven't  got  a  Chart  r  Oak  Stove  or  Ran  c 


These   STOVES,  and   RANGES  ar&l  Recommended  and 
kept  ForJSale  by  Z.JC.  M.  I.,  SolelAgents  for  Utah. 


>6fej<H|--iK>>^e^^^^^^H|.-<H»^^ 
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WHITE  &  SONS  CO 


PEMBROKE     MEAT     MARKET 


LEADING    FRESH   MEAT  DEALERS. 


Every  description  of  Fresh  and  Oared  Meats  always  in  stock.     Game 
in  season. 

.  Prompt  attention  given  to  receipt  of  orders  and  delivery. 

white:   &    sons   oo., 

SH    W.    FIRST  SOVTM    STREET, 

TELEPHONE  No    282  S-A-XjOT     Xi-A-STE     CITT. 

00000  0000000000  0000000000000  o 


PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 

MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


High  Patent,  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 


Office,  21   W.  South   Temple  St. 
SAILT    LAKE    CITY, 


UTAH 


HENRY     WAL.L.ACB,    Manager. 


Utah   Cracker  Factory^ 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SUwn  (Stand  of  3im  &tackeU^ 

SALT  LAKE    CITY. 

Sold  by  AM  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory. 


ItWiM 


t/j~=^ 


__,  BEST  -  SIX  -  CORD  P^S»A 

IPilltif  lii  f  i# 


VVH'^^  p^  HAWd  fc  MACHINE 


26  LLnomUp  28  LETbnUp  30  LLTkmaip  32 

East  First  South  Street, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,    UTAH. 


1^7  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  6^W^TOWW 


THE 


are  those  put  up  by   ^* 

D.M.FERRY&CO. 

Who  are  thelargest  Seed  jmen  in  ihe  world. 
D.  M    rjERKY  &;  (Jo's 

strated,  De^criptui.  and  Priced 


for  ibgo  wiil  be  niaiied  i- REii  lu  all  ap- 
plicants, and  to  last  season's  customers. 
It  is  better  than  ever.     Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH- 


D4^IIigf!ei<^[!o., 

72  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

CARRY   A    COMPLETE   STOCK  OF 

Toys  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

Educational  Works  a  Specialty. 


L.  D.  YOUII^,  Agent  fop  Utah. 


Hayes- Partridge  Shoe  Co. 

'.a.  a  t  "cr  h:hi:h.s 

SHOES. 

Ho.  1103  i^acs  0t.,  pfaaadBphffl 


ac^.isrxrar-A-OT"Cjats5H,s 

LADIES',  MISSES,' 
CHILDREN'S,  BOYS' 
and   YOUTHS' 


%-^% 


THE 


HP 

(€7r 


xm  i  Famous  "GLcGR"  Shifts 

Are  the  best  Fitting  and  WeariDg  Fine  Dress  Shirt  Made. 

Manufactured  at  GLENS   FALLS,  N.  Y ,,  by 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  Sole  Agents  in  Utah, 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 
CASH  ASSETS,  $272,865.58 

OFFICERS. 

HBBER  J.  GRANT,  Provident, 
JAMES  SHARP,  Vice-President. 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry  Dlnweodey,  John  Henry  Smith. 
George  Romney,       John  C.  Cutler, 
Thoe.  G.  Webber,      David  Eoclee, 
P.  T.  Fame  worth,     Geo.  W.  Thatcher, 
William  H.  Rowe,       Frank  W.Jennin«e, 
Charles  S.  Burton. 


CASH  CAPITAL, 


$100,000 


OFFICERS. 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President, 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry  Dlnwoodey,   George  Romney, 
Wm.  W.  Riter,  James  Sharp, 

Moses  Thatcher,       John  Henry  Smith, 

Wm.  H.  Rowe,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

John  C.  Cutler,  Elias  A.  Smith. 

Richard  W.  Young. 


Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  Genl.  Agts.,  Herald  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BRCTW'IVKVO    BROS. 

OGDEN    and    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


■  ss 


MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALELS 


"      C     a 


O  a,    < 


03    f»    O    CO    O    O    bl 


hXu^^hZS 


We  can  furnish  anything  in  our  line,  and  our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  the  lowest.  We  have 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  repair  shop  in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  do' all  kinds  of 
repairing.  ^^-  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

2461  Washington  Ave.,  TTT  A   o  156  S    Main  Street. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Ogden. 


UTAH. 


88880Q8O©©8©0Qa©M  £88 
For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Walter',  taflef  \  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

CHICAGO  WAX  CALF^S 


SCUPPER  LEATHER, 

CARD    AND     FLESH    SPLITS. 

Boston  Store,  16  and  18  South  St, 
Chicago   Store,    170  and  181  Lake  Street. 


iTHE? 


♦•Thomson  ^  Jfaijloi1  Spice  @o.,-4> 

spices  imii  mm 

KNOWN    TO    THE    TRADE. 


Proprietors  of  trio  Kam« 


bS'S  red  cross  lye. 

30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  SO.  WATER  STREET, 

mm^  CHICAGO.: 


M.SHIELDS&Co.tt 

43  &  45  State  St,  Chicago,    \j 


PfflOlRY 


n  m 


—it  is  thk:  best. 

TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 
I- 


rjfWikik 


■■p 


-S 


Him 


The  LARGEST  SALE  o     any  Tobacco  in  th     Wor  d 


TOR  PLEASURE, 
COMFORT,  HE  ALT- 

SMOKE  THE 


.MANUFACTURED  ONLY.  BY 

W.T.BUTCKtfEUk  «  Co, 
.»'BtlRHflM,N.C. 


OTHER.W^ 
'POPULAR  BECAUSE  RELIABLE; 


The  flloslet*     atent  Sopeux  Door* 

WGLAR  PROOF  BAM  SAFE. 


The  cn!y  Air  Tight  Bank  Safe, 
The  only  Automatic  Bank  Safe. 

No  Hole  through  Doer  crBctfv 
No  Combination  Lock  or  Boit  Spindles. 
No  Springs  cr  Weights  to  operate  Bolt  Work 


Tlie  Mosler  Bamfe  Safe  Go*. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  following  Mosler  Patents: 

SCREW    DOOR    BURGLAR    PROOF    BANK    SAFES, 

DOUBLE    POWER    AUTOMATIC    TIME    LOCKS, 

PATENT    SAFE    DEPOSIT    CONSTRUCTION 

g^gf*  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  on  all  Kinds  of  Bank  and  Vault  Work. 

Office  and  Sales  Rooms;    -j .       .  .    ~,  ,     is  n  m  Works: 

86  to  96  Elm  Street.       L/flC/lWQu,  Ut$iO,U.Q.H .  Front  and  Rose  StB. 

For  Information  KegartUng  either  Fire.  t>r  Hurfflnr  JProof  Work> 
Attdress  J.  T.  UALVIX,  Salt  J.«fc«  dtp,  Utnh, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
H  ghest  of  all  in  leavening  strength  — 
U.  S.    Government    Report,     Aug.   iy, 


Agricultural  golleae 

'  op  xjotah. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  lo- 
cated at  Logan,  Uiah,  will  open  fur  .stu- 
dents on  September  2d. 

It  is  a  Territorial  InstituH  hi  founded 
upon  a  United  States  land  grant  and  by 
Terr  tonal  appropriations,  lor  the  pui- 
pose  of  giving  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  Utah  a  liberal  and  practical 
education  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life.  It  has  courses  in 
Agriculture,  Domestic  Economy,  Me- 
chanic Arts  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Civil  Engineering  and  otiier  special 
courses. 

It  has  modern  fqu;pments  and  spe- 
cialists in  its  several  fields  of  instruction  . 

Its  means  of  Illustration  include  the 
Uniied  States  Experiment  Station  and 
its  work  of  research  in  Agriculture; 
a  fine  farm  including  horticultural 
grounds  equipped  with  modern  appli- 
ances. A  cooking,  dairy,  cutting  and 
sewing  department,  workshops  in  wood 
and  iron,  a  new  hbiary;  museums  and 
other  means  of  illustration. 

Students  will  be  kept  in  constant  con- 
tact wi  h illustrations ofschoolroom teach- 
ings throughout  its  four  years'  courses. 

For  pamphlets  containing  announce- 
ments and  for  further  particulars,. 

Address,  J.W.SANBORN, 

President. 


Jtye^eadii^  ImpIe/nei?tJlous^of  iltal? 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRE8T.,       JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  VICE-PREST., 
RULON  S.  WELLS,  SECY.  kP  TREAS. 


™^*n*>j;-"»J"-.r'_»"  >T"*.'"«*'*stf^rf*»/*.^i«* 


GQH  .m .  and 


_j< 


Directors: 

Heber  J.  Grant.  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Joshua  F.Grant,  Francis  M.  Lvman, 
George  T.  Odell,  John  Henry  Smith. 
William  W.  Riter,  Charles  S.  Burton. 
George  Romney,  Junius  F.  Weils, 

James  Sharp. 


Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Logan,  Eagle  Rock. 


management: 

JOSHUA  F.   GRANT,   Gen.  Mgr.,  GEO.   T.  ODELL,  Assl.  Mgr 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 
ED.   T.   WOOLLEY,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch 
A.   G.  BARBER,         Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 
G.  G.  WRIGHT,  Mgr.  Eagle  Rock  Brahch. 


